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THIS WEEK’S FEATURES 


Kansas Deals Progressives Solar Plexus Blow 

Is Fred Eaton to Get His Million? 

Stay-at-Home Slogan for 1915 

Germany's Commerce Loss Our Gain 

Browsings: New Sidelights on Dean Swift 

Hervieu’s Absorbing Drama of Divorce 

Robert Herrick’s New Novel, “Clark’s Field” 

By the Way---Intimate Gossip of Local Doings 

Weeks News in Brief---New York Play Gossip--- 
Society---Theaters---New Books Reviewed 
---Finance---Music---Art 





“KAOSPAR” 
FAIENCE [ILE 


Manufactured by California China Products Co. 
National City, San Diego Co., Cal. 


A variety of colors in matte and bright finish glazes, for 

mantels, wainscots, floors, and all interior and exterior decor- 

ative purposes, 

Landscape and modeled tile in several colors, our specialty. 
Colored designs, gladly furnished. 


WELSH QUARRIES 


We import direct from England, one of the best makes of 
Welsh Quarries, in all of the popular colors, RED, BLUE, 
GREY and BUFF. 

When planning your home, be sure to consider the use of 
quarry tile for your porch floors, terrace and patio, if you 
desire the most pleasing and durable effect. 


Agents for the d’Ascenzo Studios—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Exclusive Designs in Art Glass and 
Glass Mosaic. 


H. W. Gorham 


PARKER-GORHAM COMPANY 


319 Story Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Hugene Parker 


Main 9319 


During the Warm Weather We Have Special 
Reduced Rates on 


Carbon Briquets 


The Most Efficient and Economical Fuel 
’Phone Your Order Now 


$8.00 Per Ton $4.25 PerHalf Ton $7.25 Per Quarter Ton 


FREE DELIVERY, EXCEPT IN OUTLYING DISTRICTS, 
WHERE A SMALL ADDITIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGE WILL BE MADE. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Briquet Office Phones Main 8620 and 60199. 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and Insurance 


The Center of 
Los Angeles 


i Used-ten 
* - 1 Gia Vt s¢€ oO be 
CALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 


get oe a x 
Los ANGELES , ge i the Plaza 


Now it is 
353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Prest : 
GILBERT E. GARDNER. Vice-Pres t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT. See’v-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 


PHONES 


W.W.MINES & CO. 
REAL ESTATE | 


W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 631 S. Spring Street 


Broadway 
at Eighth 


That’s where 
You Can Rent 


LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 
SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 


Hom, 60127 Main 5647 | | 


Leading News Stands and Dealers 
in Periodicals in Los Angeles 


(THE GRAPHIC WILL BE FOUND ON SALE 
AT ANY OF THE FOLLOWING PLACES:) 


Alvarado Pharmacy, 6th and Alvarado. 
Bullock’s Book Store, 7th and Broadway. 
Booklovers’ Exchange, 314 Laughlin Bldg. 
Burns’ Pharmacy, Ist and Reno. 
Benavente’s, 4th and Spring. 

Central Stationery, 523 S. Spring. 
Gillespie’s, 233 S. Spring 

Green’s, Pacific Electric Station. 

Holmes, 104 S. Broadway 

Independent (Wagon) Broadway, near Fifth. 
Jones’ Book Store, 226 W. First. 

Kertson’s, 226 Mercantile Place. 

Kemp’s (Wagon) Seventh and Spring. 
Olson’s, Third street, Between Spring and Bwy. 
Parker’s 220 S. Broadway. 

Plenkharp’s, 222 Mercantile Place. 

Smith’s 434 S. Hill. 

Tierney, 4th and Spring. 

Westlake Pharmacy, 7th and Alvarado. 

Van Nuys Hotel, 4th and Main. 


PASADENA 
Jarvis & Prinz. A. D. Vroman 
Pasadena Stationery Co. 


VENICE 
R. C. Halwagner, St. Mark’s Plaza 


BATHING : ® 
FISHING OY JUS Nestin 
DANCING 

That is for you to decide when you take that summer va- 
cation; but whether your choice be quietly resting or pur- 
suing the fleeting moments on amusement devices, some- 


thing different to the usual line of attractions may be 
found at 


REDONDO BEACH 


As good Fishing as may be found on the Coast. Largest 
and most complete Bath House in West. Tent City for 
those desiring the out-door life. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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PROGRESSIVE SLUMP IN KANSAS 

REDERICKS’ stock receives new 
A this week by the announcement of the vote 
at the Kansas primaries, which records fewer 
than 15,000 Progressive ballots against more than 
120,000 votes for Roosevelt in 1912, indicating a 
slump in the third party in the Sunflower state 
that is irretrievable. At the general election two 
years ago Capper, the Republican nominee for 
received 167,509 votes while Wilson’s 
electoral ticket was given 143,670. Hodges, the 
Democratic nominee for governor, slipped into 
office by 31 votes. He again is the nominee oi 
his party, with Arthur Capper, the Topeka pub- 
lisher, his same antagonist, and Henry J. Allen, a 
newspaper man of Wichita, the progressive as- 
pirant. Bristow is defeated for United States 
senator, as he deserved to be for his antagonism 
to the true progressive measures of Wilson, not- 
ably in voting to retain the iIree tolls shipping 
subsidy and in opposing the currency reform bill. 
His successful opponent is Charles Curtis of 
Topeka, who formerly represented his state in 
the upper house at Washington. 


impetus 


governor, 


This remarkable reversion of sentiment in Kan- 
sas cannot be regarded as other than the death 
knell of the third party. It shows clearly enough 
that the people have fairly and accurately guaged 
the new party and have decided that it is a super- 
fluous third. That thousands of deserters from 
the Republican standard in the state will return 
to their former allegiance is not doubted. The 
contest lies between the Republicans and the 
Democrats, with the Progressives cutting little 
ice. Tor twenty years the Republicans have had 
a majority in all state and national elections, save 
in 1912, when the third party so disrupted the 
Kepublican organization that Wilson received the 
electoral vote and Hodges, as noted, beat his op- 
ponent by a nose, so to say. 


Republicans everywhere will read the returns 
from Kansas with gratified eyes. They reveal as 
indubitably as figures can, the passing of the 
Progressive party. What has occurred in Kan- 
sas will be repeated elrewhere, and especially in 
California where the enormous Republican regis- 
tration, in the light of the Kansas primaries, may 
be construed to spell certain defeat to the John- 
son party in this state. Fredericks’ nomination is 
not susceptible to doubt, and his election in No- 
vember is to be regarded as similarly inevitable. 
The dissolution of the Progressive party in the 
Sunflower state will be followed by a similar 
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political cataclysm in California, August 25. It 
should not be forgotten that Johnson in 1910 
polled only 177,191 as against Roosevelt’s 283,610 
in 1912. Without the prestige of the latter to help 
him this year he is likely to be snowed under by 
upward of a hundred thousand votes. 


WHAT GERMANY MAY REAP 


A LMOST like the proverbial “bolt from the 
. blue” has been the involvement of six Euro- 
pean nations in war. So suddenly has the shock 
come upon us that the full extent of the disaster 
is scarcely realized; the mind refuses to grasp 
the true horrors of the situation. In a country 
like ours, whose population is the amalgamation 
of all races, naturally, sympathies are 
with, however, a deep undercurrent of regret that 
Germany should have taken the course in which 
she now finds herself, with Great Britain and 
France ranged against her and fighting on the 
side of Russia. It is a deplorable alignment. For 
more than a decade the tension has been strong 
between Berlin and London, with German hatred 
of all things British much more marked than in 
the contrary direction. Instead of pulling to- 
gether, as the two most enlightened nations of 
the Old Worid should be expected to do, there 
has been a constantly increasing friction notice- 
able, until now the snapping point has been 
reached. 

It is feared that Germany will bitterly rue her 
decision to abet Austria in her imperious conduct 
whose ultimate object is the domination of the 
pan-slavic race. In vain Great Britain sought to 
arrange a conference of ambassadors to localize 
the Austria-Servia difficulties and keep the re- 
mainder of Europe neutral. It is only too evi- 
dent that Germany has been determined to take 
the warpath she has elected to follow, regardless 
of consequences, and now she must be prepared 
to shoulder them. Her war chest will have to 
stand a tremendous strain in the big conflict she 
has started and the loss of millions in trade and 
commerce is inevitable. All the fruits of her 
quarter century aggressive cultivation of the mar- 
kets of the world are likely to slip from her and 
in the end bankruptcy of a great nation may fol- 
low. Nor is that alone the price. Has the Ger- 
man Kaiser forgotten what the cost of the 
lranco-Prussian war was to Napoleon [1]? After 
jedan, after the Germans had entered Paris, Na- 
poleon III found himself without an empire! 


mixed, 


[his time. who knows? the situation mav be 
reversed, with the French entering Berlin as vic- 
tors and the house of Hohenzollern a political 
ruin, with the socialists busy erecting a repibe 
lic out of the wreck of royalty. It is not an im- 
possibility. Disregard of the treaty of neutrality 
with Belgium is severely condenmed by all civil- 
ized countries. That act was the crowning in- 
centive that impelled the British to cia iid= 
vasion of the buffer state was a menace to Cre 
Britain that couldn’t be ignored and a declaration 
of war followed that pressages frightful havoc on 
the high seas when the two war fleets meet. lt 
requires not General Miles’ military knowledge 
to predict that this will be one of the bloodiest 
wars in all history and in all probability, the last 
great war. Twenty millions of fighting men will 
be in the clash, the expense of maintaining whom 
is of staggering proportions. It will be this im- 
mense war debt that will be the last straw to de- 
throne monarchy and, who can tell? even Russia 
may experience a change of government. 

Italy, thus far, has managed to preserve a 
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neutral attitude, but the proddings of Germany 
Many cause her to come out into the open and, 
possibly, repudiate her obligation in the Triple 
Alliance. It is no secret that her sympathies are 
not with Austria at this time and that the aloof- 
ness of Germany in the Tripoli campaign caused 
heart-burnings that still rankle. Of late years, 
too, a better feeling has existed between Italy and 
France than was true when the Triple Alliance 
was formed. With a financial Stringency at 
home, and lack of national support in the cause 
Germany has espoused, it will be a surprise if 
Italy decides to unsheath her sword against Eng- 
land and France. Meanwhile, the United States 
iS preserving the strictest neutrality. The fine 
poise of President Wilson, displayed all through 
the Mexican troubles, has brought its reward to 
the country. We can place implicit confidence 
in the policy of the President in this 
kuropean history. 


CTiSise aim 


AMERICA’S GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


ie ek did opportunity so wait on abil uty as 
4 is presented at this time for America. By 
her unparalleled folly Germany has relinquished 
Hhewecertainverasp au o world’s commerce, which 
she has been fostering for the last quarter of a 
century. At a stroke, this vast trade, built up 
with so much care and assiduity, she is compelled 
to slight to give battle to her political foes, and 
as the one great world power, in nowise em- 
barrassed by the general conflict now raging in 
Europe, America falls heir to the abandoned 
helds. Will the United States rise to its full op- 
portunities? Do we number real captains of in- 
dustry, big enough and broad enough to cope 
with the knotty problems that must be solved in 
order to let this country reap the natural advan- 
tages that await us? 


President Wilson’s masterly stroke in enlisting 
the three leading South American republics as 
our allies in effecting the pacification of Mexico 
has paved the way for closer commercial rela- 
tions in that direction, or, at least, made possible 
what was before an impossibility. With Ger- 
many, perforce, retired from the trading zones, it 
remains for our merchants and manufacturers to 
woo the spirit of commerce, especially in the 
Latin-American countries, which should have 
been our particular sphere of occupation for the 
last half century. With the baleful Monroe Doc- 
trine ghost successfully downed, or revealed in 
the new lights diffused by the Wilson- Bryan 
diplomacy, the element of suspicion and hatred, 
so long a stumbling block in our progress, is in 
a fair way to be removed, leaving a clearer pass- 
age for our merchant marine. 


But before that auspicious day can arrive there 
is much work to be done. We need the ships to 
carry our cargoes, we need to study the trade we 
seek to control, and we must establish on these 
shores a second big clearing house for marine in- 
surance that will do for the new world what 
Lloyd’s has done for the old, or that portion of 
it that caters to Anglo-Saxon shipping. The finan- 
cial question is not so hard to meet as the in- 
stalling of the operating bureau. Executive abil- 
ity of no ordinary caliber is demanded to grapple 
successfully with this weighty problem whose 
solving will give to America the necessary pro- 
tection for our merchant ships bent on acquiring 
the colossal trading mart that is ours for the en- 
tering. 

Now is the time to change our antiquated navi- 
gation Jaws which, amended, will allow us to 
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shake our sails at foreign competition. Let us 
take a leaf out of Germany’s log-book and permit 
the building of warships wherever the bottoms 
are cheapest, admitting them to American regis- 
try so long as they are owned in this country and 
are operated from our ports. It is a dazzling 
prospect that unfolds and we shal! hope to see 
the emergency produce the right quality of big 
men capable of triumphing over all difficulties. 
Deplore the war in Ifurope as we may, it 1s yet 
our oyster and, opened, the lusctous meat is bared 
for our delectation. Here is uncovered the chance 
to take unto ourselves control of the world’s 
trade. Are we smart enough to win this com- 
mercial mastery of the seas, or shall we sit supine 
and see the opportunity pass from us? 


STAY-AT-HOME 1915 SLOGAN 


HIS would appear to be the psychologic time 
to begin a campaign of national extent urg- 
ing Americans to eliminate all thought of Euro- 
ean travel next season and conhne their outings 
solely to this continent. With the two exposi- 
ions at San Francisco and San Diego as an ob- 
jective, an hegira westward is a natural sequence. 
These two points alone will be well worth a 
journey across the continent to reach, but they 
are to be regarded as an incident, rather than the 
chief incentive of the trip. There are the magnif- 
cent Sierras, the charms of the Yosemite, the 
wonders of the Grand Canyon, the petrihed for- 
ests, the missions, the glorious Pacific, and the 
ever-hospitable climate of California by way of 
nakeweight. Is it not enough to repay the trav- 


eler from the east for his extended jaunt? 
We suggest to our friends in San Francisco to 


get busy at once in disseminating this slogan. 
Let no one grieve because war's devasting hand 
is raised to prevent an influx of foreign visitors 
to our fairs. Rather, should we acclaim the con- 
ditions as offering physical reasons to deter our 
own people from rushing Europeward instead of 
cevoting their time and their money to an inspec- 
tion of the scenic beauties of America. Think of 
it! Upward of $400.000,000 are, it is estimated, ex- 
pended every year by Americans in the capitals 
er Europe. Divert this sum to the coffers of our 
own people and what a stimulant to national pros- 
perity is the result! 
fort to grasp? Our transportation lines, our ex- 
position directors, managers of the great natural 
resorts and parks should combine in a campaign 
to induce the traveling public to see America in 
1915 as never before. 

It is a plum well worth the picking. Every 
city on the coast can afford to set aside funds to 
aid in this national westward hegira. 


A 


Is it not worth an extra el- 


Of course, 
the coast would not get all the passenger trathc, 
but we should easily acquire the major share of 
the tourist travel. The cry, “See America first!” 
has been made repeatedly in the past, but never 
efore has the situation abroad been so forbid- 
ding as now, repelling thousands of timid folk 
who otherwise might be lured abroad. Let San 
I'rancisco take the initiative in starting the 1915 
stay-at-home slogan. Stay-at-home, that is, as 
epposed to foreign philandering, but see-at-home 
conveys, perhaps, the greater signihcance. 


T. PS NEW WEEKLY 


EADERS on the Pacific coast of that enter- 

taining publication, T. P.’s Weekly, are prob- 
ably aware that its founder severed his relations 
with the paper with the avowed intention of 
starting a new weekly in the fall, more social and 
personal in its nature than the first. Comment- 
ing upon this prospective enterprise and its edt- 
tor, the Boston Transcript said recently: “What- 
ever Mr. O’Connor’s venture may prove, in char- 
acter, to be, it is bound to contain points of 
novelty that will appeal to a very large public, 
for “T. P.” is an editor with ideas, a journalist of 
the first order and a man who, notwithstanding 
his increasing years, keeps well in touch with the 
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activities of the day. It seems impossible to be- 
lieve that he is within four years of his three 
score and ten, but he really is, and being so, is 
probably the only man who ever ventured, at 


‘ssuch an age, upon the thorny field of journalism 


with a new paper. The more credit, therefore, to 
his enterprise.” 

We are in receipt of the first issue of T. P.’s 
new weekly, bearing date of July 4, and the edi- 
tor is seen to be H. Holbrook Jackson, long a 
most valuable contributor to T. P.’s. His editor- 
ship insures the continuance of that delightful 
literary quality, which has pleased Americans as 
well as Englishmen, from Los Angeles to Sydney. 
It is with interest that one reads the editorial an- 
nouncement that “all those features which have 
won for us friendships throughout the world ap- 
pear.” There are several marked changes, not- 
ably that in the appearance of the paper, which 
is a gain in attractiveness. The number of pages 
is increased to thirty-six, and deploring “scrappi- 
ness’ as the chief journalistic fault of the day. 
Mr. Jackson says: 

“It is therefore my intention to increase the 
number of ‘full-length’ articles in each issue. 
* * * | have set out to Semience 
ring with conviction, for without conviction there 
Can Ne Me gliterature. 


make every 


Not all who read will agree 
with all that appears in any number of our vaper. 
But all must agree that everything that appears 
is written honestly and well. And it is only by 
comparing our inmost convictions with the equal- 
ly honest convictions of others that we can attain 
to a full knowledge of life.” 
cess to the man with such ideals before him. 


We wish much suc- 


LIPTON AND POOR RICHARD’S MAXIM 


EPORTS that seep across from London, con- 

cerning the army canteens bribery case, indi- 
cate that Sir Thomas Lipton is unpleasantly in- 
volved in the scandal that has resulted in send- 
ing one army officer to jail, the punishment of 
government servants for taking Lipton’s bribes 
and the fining of several of the firm’s employes 
for bribing them. The Lipton directorate that 
connived at the illicit practice seems to have es- 
caped its just deserts; it is the bribe takers and 
not the bribe givers that have received the brunt 
of punishment, to the disgust of all honest men. 
Even the house of lords has expressed its dissent. 
Exclaiming against the attitude of a portion of 
the press, which belauds Lipton for his sporting 
proclivities, Lord Newton 
ments: 


We are invited to admire this gentleman, Sir 
Uiemas Lipton, as “a sort of “national ‘Were, a 
magnificent sportsman of the true British tyne, a 
compendium of British and all other national] vir- 
tues, and I have seen it suggested that his trans- 
cendent merits can only be recognized by mak- 
ing him a member of this house. 


sarcastically com- 


It is a significant note. Even if Lipton should 
lift the cup there will be no paens of praise for 
him, individually. For the builder of the Sham- 
rock, its designer and sailing master, applause 
will be forthcoming in the event of victory, but 
for the owner, the financier, there is hkely to be 
a dearth of approving voices, judging by the pres- 
ent temper of the leaders of thought in England. 
For the Lipton firm is in disgrace. Its prosecu- 
tion for devious morals in the conduct of its busi- 
ness has forever debarred its head from receiving 
those plaudits he craves, accompanied, he was 
wont to hope, by elevation of title. They who 
read the Lipton signs hereabouts announcing that 
“honest-tea is the best policy” are likely to shrug 
their shoulders and eschew the Lipton tea and 
jam in future; but that will only go to prove the 
truth of Poor Richard’s maxim, which Sir Thom- 
as has appropriated as a trade publicity mark. 

What avail the expenditure of thousands to con- 
test for America’s cup if the British yachtsman is 
to receive no credit for his sportsmanship, and 
his business droops? We are terribly disap- 
pointed in Sir Thomas. He had always impressed 
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us as a good sport, since he has been a good loser, 
but if he recoups his expenditures in the manner 
charged, by using overripe fruit to make his jams 
and selling lead foil wrappers as tea weight, the 
ideal sportsman becomes merely a common sneak. 
Another idol has fallen! We never cared for his 
Ceylon mixture, anyway. Back to Oolong and 
the green teas of our youth! 


WILSON AS HIS OWN SUCCESSOR 

EPLYING to Roosevelt's attack on the Wil- 

son administration, Mr. Bryan in the current 
Commoner takes up the cudgels in defense of his 
party chief to such good purpose that the reader 
is warranted in believing that it presages the sup- 
port of Mr. Wilson by his secretary of state for 
a second term. Editor Bryan points out why the 
Colonel is moved to decry the present admunistra- 
tion. It was Mr. Wilson’s progressiveness that 
sealed Mr. Roosevelt's fate in the last campaign. 
lf the Democrats had reactionary at 
Baltimore the Colonel might have heen elected, 
but they chose wisely and, as a result, Democracy 
came into power. The party has made good and 
is now so progressive, asserts Mr. Bryan, that 
there is neither need nor room for another pro- 
gressive party. 

Roosevelt’s second grievance is to be found in 
the fact that he desires to be a candidate again, 
“and he has no chance of winning,” 
Bryan, “so l6tg as >the “country, 


named a 


declares 
indorses the 
course pursued by the Democratic admuinistra- 
tion.” If that means anything it means that the 
party will present Mr. Wilson’s name for a sec- 
ond term and that Mr. Bryan wil! be found sup- 
porting such a movement. It would be suicidal 
for the party to drop the man who has led in the 
reforms, for achieving which the Democrats will 
go to the people for indorsement. Throughout 
his arraignment of the Roosevelt animadversions 
Mr. Bryan makes it plain that there is no swerv- 
ing in allegiance from the Wilson standard. He 
closes his spirited reply by saying that while the 
ex-President may add to the gaiety of the cam- 
paign, he will not weaken President Wilson’s 
strength with the masses. 

In this conclusion we find ourself concurring. 
Mr. Wilson has proved to the people that he is 
to be trusted as a leader; he has shown himself 
possessed of constructive statesmanship and that 
he has the courage of his convictions. He is not 
afraid to grasp big problems whose successful 
solving will redound to the benefit of the masses 
and for this trait he commands respect and instills 
confidence. It is all very well for Roosevelt to 
sneer at the Wilson policies, but when we recall 
the apathy, or worse, of the ex-President, in the 
seven years he was in power, in regard to tariif 
revision, currency reform and anti-trust meas- 
ures, it is not for him to shy stones. Where Mr. 
Wilson would prevent monopoly Roosevelt would 
regulate it. Where Roosevelt would delegate to 
a tariff commission the duty of suggesting 
changes in schedules Wilson is more direct: the 
legislators themselves are made the arbitrators. 
Wisely enough, Roosevelt forbears to attack the 
new currency law, so long needed and about 
which he did nothing. It would have been better 
for him had he remained silent in the other in- 
stances noted. 
case. 


Comparisons are odious in his 


BEST WAY TO PROTECT SOCIETY 


P in Washington the well intentioned people 
who yearn to save the necks of murderers 
{from the slipknot by introducing a constitutional 
amendment abolishing capital punishment, are 
striving to convert those who are skeptical on the 


subject. Apparently, they have not succeeded in 
bringing the editor of the Portland Spectator to 
their way of thinking. Our sprightly contempor- 
ary announces that it has always strongly op- 
posed infliction of the death penalty on those who 
have not voluntarily incurred it, adding that “to 
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}ractice murder on our neighbors for revenge, or 
rroft, or even as a pastime, has always seemed 
to the Spectator a cruel and highly disreputable 
proceeding.” It is against this form of the death 
penalty Editor Hume raises his voice. 

Hanging murderers has not stopped murder is 
an argument employed by the capital punishment 
ebohtionists. It has, at least, stopped a repeti- 
tion of the crime by the repressed homicides. 
Unfortunately, so many murderers have been al- 
lowed to live that it has encouraged their kind to 
cxpect similar leniency in like circumstances. 
Just why there should be so much concern ex- 
l:ressed for the murderer and so little regard 
evinced for the state of society whence the victim 
is singled is the psychological puzzle to us. One 
hilis a rattler without compunction and experi- 
ences a virtuous thrill in contemplating the act of 
effacement. sentiment in the mass 
should view with complacency the summary re- 
moval of the rufhan who has broken the laws 
made for the protection of society. If there is to 
be no adequate punishment for murderers, their 
numbers are bound to multiply. 


Similarly, 


We agree with the Spectator that opposition to 
the death penalty on harmless, innocent and use- 
ful citizens should be adamant. The best way to 
abolish capital punishment is for would-be homi- 
cides to resist the tendency to murder. Society 
is not vindictive nor is the law vengeful. Mur- 
ders must be frowned upon and the only success- 
ful method found, after centuries of experiment, 
is to abolish the murderer rather than the punish- 
ment provided for his crime. We are not dis- 
posed to sneer at the kindly folk who want to 
cherish murderers in steel cells, at the expense of 
the state, until they are repentant and ready to as- 
cend to glory to begin harp practice, but we de- 
plore their misdirected zeal, nevertheless. Prompt 
and successful hanging for unprovoked murders 
is the best thing for society that could happen. 
ihe murderer has forfeited all right to considera- 
tion. In case of stress of circumstances, warrant- 
ing leniency, the judge and jury may be depended 
upon to temper the verdict and sentence. But 
capital punishment in no circumstances should 
le abolished. 


CANAL CUT RATES AND THE TARIFF 


' Y HAT becomes of the shrieks of simulated 
Y pain emitted by the blatant Hearst papers 
because of the certain disaster to coastwise ship- 
ping and the robbing of our people of the bene- 
hts of the Panama Canal by reason of the elimi- 


nation of the free tolls clause? In view of the 
voluntary reductions in freight rates announced 
by the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
which in many instances cut the railroad sched- 
ules in half, the Hearst buncombe, reflected, alas, 
by the Chamber of Commerce, which was _ in- 
duced to make equally foolish statements, is re- 
vealed in all its bald insincerity. Beginning Aug- 
ust 15 the new rates will become effective, result- 
ing in large savings to shippers. While the re- 
ductions as yet apnly mainly on west-bound traf- 
fic that equally favorable schedules will be made 
on freights eastward is not to be doubted. Com- 
ing and going the coast is certain to profit ma- 
terially by the canal opening, the diatribes of 
Hearst and the ridiculous mouthines of Know- 
land, who wants to be United States senator, to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Have the standpatters who preach ruin to our 
citrus fruit industry fully considered the revolu- 
tion in freight rates which the coastwise ship- 
ping will bring about? Sicilian lemons cannot be 
laid down in New York any cheaper than our 
California growers can transport their product 
through the canal to the Atlantic coast market. 
In addition, there is the vast territory this side 
the Alleghanies which Pacific coast citrus fruits 
will control to the exclusion of the Sicilian ar- 
ticle. We advise our stalwart Republican friends 
to sing low in regard to the adverse effects of the 
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new tariff law on our industries. Even 
California lemons are invading the Canadian mar- 
ket and successfully competing with the free 
trade fruit from Sicily. Does that look as if the 
reduced duty was affecting detrimentally our 
growers? The shrewdest operators, having ex- 
pert knowledge of the situation, are today quietly 
picking up all the low-priced citrus fruit lands 
they can get. The tariff has no terrors for thei. 

Already, lower tariffs are scheduled on Cali- 
fornia beans, dried fruit, canned fruit and wines 
aggregating less than half the 
charged by railroads. 


now, 


former “tate 
Of course, the latter will 
get a proportion for the haul from the producing 
points to the seaport, but even so the net rate 
will show a substantial reduction. Water com- 
petition is sure to offset what little advantage 
might have accrued to foreign citrus fruits by 
the tariff cut, leaving California growers serene 
in the assurance that they will not suffer loss. 
As to the beet sugar yawp, which is the latest 
calamity cry of the Hearst scarecrows, the pres- 
ent dividends are so satisfactory that the sugar 
beet crop is heavier than ever before, the mills 
are spending large sums of money in a campaign 
to increase their home sales and the stockholders 
in none of the operating plants are evincing a de- 
sire to unload at a loss before the 
Hearst deluge overtakes them. 
flat sealie 


predicted 
More buncombe, 


Send Us War! 


(Paraphrased from an unfinished French manu- 
script entitled “Madame de Pompadour.”) 

Seene: Outside the ballroom 
The captain of the guard sings: 
Recit. 

Fair fragrant flowers, deep breathing on the night 
Your ecstacy; pale light 

Of little stars that swoon 

In rapture of your patroness the Moon; 
Murmurs of ringing lutes that lifts and falls 
Among these ancient walls, 

Woo ye pale courtier souls! 

Not mine, in whose remembrance rolls 
Ihe tocsin, and the sudden trumpet calls! 


of the Tuileries. 


Aria: 
Mars! Thou laggard god of war. 
Bid an end to cankered peace! 
Shake thy flaming sword afar! 
Send a Caesar, ill at ease 
With the years of dull increase; 
Breed another Hamilcar 
Chafing till the squadrons ride 
Down the stricken countryside. 


Let the surly war drum’s bark 
Call the roll of pike and spear. 
Bugles ringing in the dark 
Wing the craven fcet of fear 
From the onset drawing near, 
Challenge answering challenge; hark! 
Sounds the frantic call to arms, 
Down the trail of wasted farms! 


God of battles, send us war, 

Red as these red roses are; 
East and West and South and IN Gaul, 
Light thy roaring legions forth! 


—CYRIL BRETHERTON. 


Interested in Salary Cut 


Joe Ford was on hand before the board of 
supervisors when the cut in the salary of the dis- 
trict attorney from $6000 to $5000 a year was 
made. “I did not know that you were such a 
iriend of Tommy Woolwine that you would go 
to so much trouble to keep his next year's salary 
up to the highest figure possible,” remarked one 
of the reporters present to the deputy. The aim 
of the supervisors appeared to be to put all the 
principal county elective offices on an equal basis, 
increasing the sheriff's stipend from $4009 to $5000 
and that of the assessor from $3600 to the same 
figure. It would almost appear as if the board 
expected to have a district attorney in office next 
year whom it will not like, and wanted to take 
a slap at him early enough. so that it will not ap- 
pear vengeful. Our commiserations to the can- 
didates who have been lured into running for dis- 
trict attorney under the false impression that the 
salary would be $6000 a year; still. there are those 
who have been able to struggle along on $5000. 
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Browsings in an old 


Book Bhop 


W HO has not read Dean Swift’s “Baitie of 


the Books,” his “Tale of a Tub” and the 
travels of Lemuel Gulliver into remote nations of 
the world? Who has not has missed much good 
literature. His masterly prose has been rarely 
equalled, his humor is salient and delicate even if 
he is wanting in delicacy and decorum on many 
occasions. His style is concise and he excels in 
perspicacity. Politics was his favorite topic, since 
he was inordinately ambitious and had great 
thirst for power. He wrote much, but miscel- 
laneously, and is rather to be regarded as a wan- 
dering comet than a fixed star. He wrote good 
poetry but was more the critic than the poet, al- 
though distinguished for his wit and humor and 
felicity of diction; but he had neither the imagery 
of his distant kin, Drydeu, nor yet the winged 
fancy of his friend Pope. In him was a peculiar 
combination of faults and beauties. Few writers 
have been more known and admired, or more 
envied and censured, than Dr. Swift. From the 
gifts of nature he had great powers and from the 
imperfection of humanity he had many failings. 
He is to be regarded as an abstract and_ brief 
chronicle of his times and as such a study of his 
works cannot fail to prove of enormous interest. 
No man was better acquainted with human na- 
ture both in the highest and in the lowest scenes 
of life. His friends and correspondents were the 
greatest and most eminent men of the age in 
which he lived. His knowledge of the ancient au- 
thors was prodigious. He was an admirable 
story teller; his sentences were short and per- 
spicuous, his observations piercing. There was 
not the least tincture of vanity in his conversa- 
tion, perhaps, because, as he himself once said, 
he was too proud to be vain. 


All this is recalled in substance, at least, in a 
delightfully written series of letters from John 
Boyle, Earl of Orrery to his younger son, Hamil- 
ton, in the late 40’s (1740’s) when the lad was a 
student of Christ Church College in Oxford. My 
copy 1s dated 1752, but it is a fourth edition. the 
first having appeared in 1751. Orrery was a per- 
sonal friend of Swift, and as he was more of a 
bookworm than a politician he came in contact 
with the literary side of Swift’s character to a 
marked degree. I have seldom noted a more in- 
cisive exposition of character or juster apprecia- 
tion of literary values in a critic than is revealed 
in these discursive letters of the studious Irish 
Earl. In the first letter he explains that Swift 
was in the decline of life when he knew him. His 
friendship he acknowledges to be an honor and 
even from the dean’s errors he admits having 
drawn advantage. Although Swift knew polite- 
ness more than he practiced it. Orrery found the 
dean “undisguised and perfectly sincere.” His 
abilities rendered him superior to envy, Gila 
induced to think.” writes the Earl, “that he en- 
tered into orders more from private and fixed 
resolution than from absolute choice; be that as 
it may, he performed the duties of the church 
with great punctuality and a decent degree of de- 
votion. He read prayers rather in a strong, ner- 
vous voice, than in a graceful manner, and al- 
though he has been often accused of irreligion, 
nothing of that kind appeared in his conversation 
or behavior.” 


[In a later letter to his son (letter AVI). Orrery 
observes: “Solemnities and outward forms were 
despised by him. His humorous disposition 
tempted him to actions inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of a clergyman and such slights drew upon 
him the general character of an irreligious man.” 
As showing how little Swift regarded certain 
ceremonies which should command respect, the 
Irish nobleman tells this story: “Soon after he 
had been made dean of St. Patrick’s, he was 
loitering one Sunday in the afternoon at the house 
of Dr. Raymond (with whom he had dined) at 
Crim. a little town near Dublin, of which the 
doctor was vicar. The hell had rung; the parish- 
ioners were assembled for evening prayers, and 
Dr. Raymond was preparing to go to the church, 
which was scarce two hundred yards from his 
house. ‘Raymond,’ said the dean. ‘I’]] lay you a 
crown I will begin prayers before you this after- 
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noon.’ ‘I accept the wager, replied Dr. Ray- 
mond, and immediately they both ran as fast as 
they could toward the church. Raymond, who 
was much the nimbler man of the two, arrived 
first at the door, and when he entered the church 
walked decently toward the reading desk. Swift 
never slackened his pace, but, running up the 
aisle, left Dr. Raymond behind him in the middle 
of it and, stepping into the reading desk without 
putting on a surplice or opening the prayer-book, 
began the liturgy in an audible voice and con- 
tinued to repeat the service sufhciently long to 
win his wager.” The Earl does not comment on 
the quality or quantity of the wine consumed at 
the dinner, but the reader may imagine it. No 
wonder the noncomformists of that day did not 
approve the dean. The dislike was mutual on 
both sides. Dr. Swift hated all fanatics; all fana- 
tics hated Dr. Swift. 

By many Jonathan Swift is supposed to have 
been of English birth. He was a native of Dub- 
lin, born there November 30, 1667, whence he was 
soon after taken to England, to his mother’s na- 
tive place. The Swifts were of Yorkshire origin. 
Jonathan’s father was a royalist parson who mar- 
ried Elizabeth Dryden, first cousin to the poet's 
father. Swift’s mother was Abigail Erick or Her- 
rick, a kinswoman of the famous poet. His 
father was filling a governinent position in ire- 
land but died before Jonathan was born, leaving 
his wife and a baby girl in poor circumstances. 
At the age of three the boy was carried hack to 
Ireland where his uncle, Godwin, had him edu- 
cated. At Kilkenny and Trinity College he 
showed no trace of the great talents that he later 
developed. In fact, he “flunked” the examination 
for bachelor of arts, which so enraged the student 
that he quitted Dublin for England where he en- 
tered at Oxford. Earl Orrery seems to regard it 
as a good joke on the authorities at the English 
university that when Swift presented his testi- 
monials from Trinity they imagined that the ex- 
pression “speciali gratia” which had been ac- 
corded him signified a degree conferred in reward 
of extraordinary diligence or learning. As a mat- 
ter of fact it carried with it the utmost marks of 
reproach, since it was a kind of dishonorable de- 
gree, a sort of backdoor admission to the privi- 
leges of the institution of learning. However, the 
student did not attempt to undeceive the Oxford 
dons, and he remained at the university with in- 
tervals of absence until 1691, when he gained his 
degree as master of arts, thus wiping out the stain 
on the register at Trinity College. 

It was at Sir William Temple’s house, where he 
lived for upward of ten years, that Swilt met the 
young woman whom he has immortalized as 
Stella. Her real name was Johnson, Esther John- 
son, the daughter of Sir William’s steward. AlI- 
though regarded as Swift’s life-long affinity, the 
Earl assures his son that she was married to the 
dean in 1716 by Dr. Ashe, then bishop of Clogher. 
Stella is depicted as most amiable in mind and 
person, possessing an elevated understanding, 
with all the delicacy and softness of her sex. She 
had great skill in music, was well versed in all 
the lesser arts, and was “remarkably prudent in 
her conversation.” She is said to have answered 
exactly the description of Penelope in Homer. 
That she was constant who can doubt? Com- 
ments Orrery: 


A woman loveliest of the loveliest kind, 
In body perfect, and complete in mind. 


which is suggestive of what Wordsworth wrote 
later when he penned the lines: 


A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command. 


Yet with all these accomplishments Swift never 
openly acknowledged her as his wife. She was 
“Mrs.” Johnson to all the world. They lived in 
separate houses in Dublin, he at the deanery, she 
in lodgings at a distance from him. ‘Theystiever 
inet, it is asserted, save when a third person was 
present and always conversed like friends. Nor 
was this renunciation of marriage rites attributable 
to the consciousness of too near a consanguinity 
between them. Rumor credited Sir William Tem- 
ple with being the father of both, but so far as 
Swift is concerned that is proved to have been 
impossible. Comments Orrery: “The same false 
pride that induced Swiit to deny the legitimate 
daughter of an obscure servant, might have 
prompted him to own the natural daughter of so 
eminent a man as Sir William Temple. Stella, 
however. never seems to have repined at the 
treatment accorded her. Although absolutely 
virtuous she was obliged to submit to all the ap- 
pearances of vice, except in the presence of those 
few persons who were witnesses of the cautious 
manner in which she lived with her husband, 
“who,’ remarks the Earl, “scorned, my Hamil- 
ton, even to be married like any other man.” In 
1724 Stella began to decline in health, dying to- 
ward the end of January, 1727 (or 1728). Swift 
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has been accused of not possessing a heart of his 
own, but few can read his exquisite lines, “Only 
a Woman’s Hair,” and have doubts. 

There was another Esther in his life, that 
“Vanessa’ of the poem “Cadenus and Vanessa,” 
in which Swift portrayed her love and painted her 
in glowing colors; but no evidence is forthcom- 
ing, that his intercourse with Esther Vonhom- 
righ was other than intellectual; his heart re- 
mained true to Stella throughout all his many 
feminine friendships. Vanessa followed Swift to 
Ireland and lived aloniein a*cottage not far from 
Dublin. The dean (Cadenus) visited her fre- 
quently; she often pressed him to marry her but 
he declined the honor and finally wrote a brutal 
letter which ended their association, in fact, 
Esther Vonhomrigh died soon after its receipt. 


Orrery’s letters tempt me’ to transcend my 
usual space limits, so charmingly written, so se- 
ductive are they, but I must content myself with 
only one more peep into them, that in which the 
Earl reproduced a letter from Alexander Pope, 
the original of which was in his possession. It 
was in answer to a jocose letter from Dean Swift 
wherein he had offered his friend a sum of money 
to change his religion. (Pope was a Roman 
Catholic.) JI wish 1 had room to quote in full the 
witty réply of thé poet; itereveal's him in a new 
light entirely and, certainly, endears him the more 
to his admirers. Writes Pope, “Sure, no clergy- 
man ever offered so much out of his own purse 
for the sake of my religion. ’Tis almost as many 
pieces of gold as an apostle could get of silver 
from the priests of old, on a much more valuable 
consideration. I believe it will be better worth 
my while to propose a change of my faith by sub- 
ecription than a translatiomom Homer, * * * 1 
am afraid there’s no being at once a poet and a 
good Christian * * * but if you can move every 
man in the government, who has above ten thou- 
sand pounds a year, to subscribe as much as your- 
self ] shall become a convert, as most men do, 
when tlre Lordweiiirns it.tO my Siitcrest. 7 sae 
I, therefore, commission you, Mr. Dean, with full 
authority, to transact this affair in my name and 
to propose as follows: First, that as to the head 
of our church, the Pope, 1 may engage to renounce 
his power whenever I shall receive any particular 
indulgences from the head of your church, the 
Queen. * * * From invocations to saints, mine 
shall be turned to invocations to sinners, when | 
shall find the great ones of this world as willing 
to do me any good as I believe those of the other 
ays, 

Pursuing this whimsical bent Pope stipulates 
as one of the articles to the contract, prayers for 
the dead. The expense will be greater, he aduuits, 
but effectual provision must be made for certain 
souls. Thus, “Old Dryden, though a Roman 
Catholic, was. a poet. “* * Ts cannot set his 
delivery from purgatory at less than fifty pounds 
sterling.’ Half a dozen lesser-known souls are 
enumerated at a cost of £170. He adds: “There 
are several of my friends yet living, whom | de- 
sign, God willing, to outlive, in consideration of 
legacies; out of which it is a doctrine in the re- 
formed church, that not a farthing shall be al- 
lowed to save their souls who gave them.” Of 
John Gay, the poet, Pope says * * * “an un- 
happy youth, who writes pastorals during the 
time of divine service, whose case is the more de- 
plorable, as he hath miserably lavished away all 
that silver he should have reserved for his soul’s 
health, in buttons and loops for his coat.” Pope 
informed Swift that he could not pretend to have 
those people honestly saved under “some hundred 
pounds.” He concludes: “There is but one more 
salvation I insist upon and then I have done, but 
indeed, it may prove of so much greater charge 
than all the rest that I will only lay the case be- 
fore you and the ministry and leave to their pru- 
dence and generosity what sum they shall think 
fit to bestow upon it.” This one, needless to say, 
was Dr. Swift, of whom he writes: “If it be true 
that too much wit is dangerous to salvation, this 
unfortunate gentleman must certainly be damned 
to all eternity. * * * I should not think my 
own soul deserved to be saved, if I did not en- 
deavor to save his, for I have all the obligations 
menarire to him.’ 


Too bad that I cannot print this delicious bit 
of fooling in full. It is exquisite in its fanciful- 
ness, and is, withal, a great tribute to the dean. 
In a footnote Pope wrote that he had just fin- 
ished the “Rape of the Lock.” That was in De- 
cember, 1713, soon after Swift was exiled to lre- 
land as dean of St. Patrick’s. There he was to 
remain, officially, until his death, thirty-two years 
later, the last six years of his life practically with 
his reason gone and his passions so violent that 
he was in the hands of keepers continually. It 
was a sad ending for one of the greatest men of 
his time to experience. 

Saale C, 
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Prediction Coming True 


I note with deep interest that the city authori- 
ties have “developed a strong feeling” that -:t 
“may be the part of wisdom” for the city “im- 
mediately to begin” the construction of the im- 
mense dam to form the Long Valley reservoir. 
Amen! Eight years ago when I ventured to state 
in the lamented Daily News that perfection of 
the aqueduct system would render such a step 
inevitable, I was hooted down by the newspaper 
brethren, bent on fooling the taxpayers into vot- 
ing the bonds, and my suggestion derided. True, 
I accompanied it with the statement that in the 
event of such a decision it would be necessary 
to acquire from the sapient Fred Eaton his title 
to the only reservoir site in Long Valley, at the 
trifling outlay of a million dollars or so, but that, 
too, was vigorously scouted as an invention of the 
inspired enemy. Of course, it was not; 1t was a 
plain statement of fact as Mr. Eaton himself has 
since admitted to me. Whether he will sell for 
a million now is doubtful: probably, he asks 
nearer twice that amount. Nothing is said, pub- 
licly, in regard to this. One might suppose that 
the city already has title to the reservoir site 
by the printed reports. Possibly, there is an un- 
derstanding to that effect. As I pointed out when 
the power bonds were before the public for dis- 
position, there was nothing to prevent the segre- 
gation of part of the proceeds of the bonds, when 
marketed, for the acquisition of additional lands 
for aqueduct purposes. I shall be interested in 
learning just how much the city will pay Fred 
Eaton, because my reputation as a seer is at stake. 
It will be great satisfaction, at least, to learn, that 
he receives as much as I originally predicted 
would be his holding price. Why the necessity 
for the reservoir? I suspect that the Haiwee dam 
is not a success. I] am told that it leaks fright- 
fully and all efforts to locate the cracks have 
proved futile. I may be wrongly informed but 
within the week a man who investigated told me 
there was not to exceed twenty feet of water in 
the Haiwee dam. This is serious. No wonder it 
is considered the part of wisdom to try again at 
Long Valley. The great obstacle is “lack “of 
funds,” it is naively stated. 


Ferbert-Seyler Motoring Jaunt 


Before sailing on the steamship Admiral Evans 
for Kodiak Island, Alaska, Dr. John C. lTerbert 
and Charley Seyler ended a 1700-mile motor trip 


of sixteen days’ duration at Seattle. To a re- 
porter who ran across them at the hotel Charley 
said: “We struck north through the Mojave des- 
ert from Los Angeles. For about five hun- 
dred miles we traveled on the east side of 
the Sierras, up the Owens river, where Los An- 
geles will get its water supply, and then on to 
Lake Tahoe. North of the lake we drove up and 
down mountain roads, most of them pretty fair. 
Along one stretch there were ferns higher than 
the car, and as we rounded a curve we caine 
amuck up against another car. Neither machine 
was greatly injured, but both bumpers were had- 
ly bent. We camped one night near Mount Las- 
sen, but the old boy wasn’t working then. On 
the seventy-mile stretch of road that leads from 
Chester, near the mountain, to Red Bluff, we lost 
two tires and casings, and never expected to see 
them again. They were later brought into Red 
Bluff and forwarded to us, which goes to show 
that there are honest people in the world. We 
passed the nights wherever we happened to be. 
It was funny to notice how many people were a 
little doubtful about letting us stay for the night, 
and then asked us the next morning to sign the 
register. That happened almost invariably. In 
the northern part of California we looked for the 
tcwn of Prattville, only to discover that it was 
deep under the waters of an artificial lake con- 
structed by a San Francisco power company. We 
came. across the western part of Oregon, making 
a side trip to Crater lake, where we had the good 
fortune to see two beautiful bucks, who stood for 
us for at least five minutes, not a hundred feet 
away. Washington is making good progress in 
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its road building, much better than in Oregon. 
I'verywhere we went in this state there seemed 
to be work on the roads and «ou are building fine 
ONES ef00. - 


Los Angelans in Switzerland 


From Giessback-Bahn, where the pure water 
flows, Alden W. Skinner drops me a line to say 
that at this romantic spot in Switzerland they ran 
across Henry Cramer, his wife and sister: Mrs. 
Brett and her daughter, Mrs. Barmore, and Miss 
Brett. The Bretts have been touring the world 
and all are in excellent health. Mr. and Mrs. 
Skinner plan to pass August at Tucerne. Their 
Graphic will be forwarded to them from Geneva; 
it 1s warmly welcomed by all Los Angeles exiles, 
advises Alden, 


“Indian” Tactics at Heidelberg 


Dr. W. T. McArthur is in Heidelburg, with Mrs. 
McArthur, and if he is not scared home by the 
war alarums they will motor through the British 
isles for several weeks after the medical congress 
adjourns this week. Dr. and Mrs. McArthur are 
with a party of two hundred American surgeons 
and the doctor is seeing a number of fine sur- 
gical clinics. One that was not programmed was 
a duel at Heidelburg in which a poor fellow was 
partially scalped. Comments my correspondent, 
“Tt makes me think that the customs of the highly- 
educated Germans do not differ materially from 
those of the American Indians.” The congress 
of surgeons was to convene in London July 27 
and continue to August 3. Possibly, the war 
troubles may have changed the plans of the sight- 
seeing doctors and their wives. 


Miss Beatty Sends a Better Story 


“If I had known you were going to use a story 
about Happyland,” writes Miss Bessie Beatty 
concerning the charity she is conducting for San 
l‘rancisco waifs, “I could have given you a much 
better yarn than the one you used in The Graphic 
about the boy who didn’t like our mountain camp 
because there were no movies. For instance, a 
pathetic little incident showing how starved these 
poor creatures are for a bit of sympathy: A 
young woman at the camp came across two lit- 
tle girls down by the stream. One of them was 
painfully but determinedly shoving a splinter 
into her hand. Investigation followed. She had 
seen another girl petted and babied when she had 
hurt herself similarly, and was ready to go to 
any lengths for a little love.” Indeed, it is a 
good story. It epitomizes the entire essence of 
charity and the tragedy of lives where charity is 
almost a necessity, not merely in the sense of 
alms, but the broader kind. 


Ford Lands Fullerton Vote 


W. J. Ford’s publicity men are determined to 
get him elected, if they have to go clear outside 
the county to get the votes. I told some weeks 
ago how publicity matter and a check from the 
deputy district attorney had been sent to Uplands 
in Sane Bernardino county. Now IT learn that Or- 
ange county also was included in the Ford cam- 
paign, and the Fullerton News was the recipient 
of material promoting the inteersts of this candi- 
date. Most of the men who are running for 
county offices think Los Angeles county is plenty 
large enough, without going outside drumming.up 
votes that cannot be polled. 


As to the Edibility of Birds’ Nests 


| remember reading, when at school, among 
other marvels of the Orient, that one of the staple 
articles of diet of certain sections of China, was 
the edible birds’ nest. Later, coming to Califor- 
nia, I heard from time to time of this delicacy, 
and saw it mentioned in the reports of Chinese 
banquets. I never had partaken until recently. J 
now rise to give the lie to the school books and 
the menu cards. The birds’ nest is not edible. 
I know from experience. The dish looks a good 
deal like pale and emaciated sauer kraut, and 
tastes, or rather chews like a lot of denaturized 
rubber bands, without the advantage of the dis- 
tinctive flavor of rubber. It is served in a sort 
of soup, and when you dip off the top layer of 
birds’ nest you find the bird. First you think it 
is a new Chinatown horror, for head, feet and all 
are there, at least, I am not positive about the 
“all” as I did not investigate, but if the head why 
not the remainder? Upon inquiry you learn that 
this was not done inadvertently, but is indeed an 
entire chicken placed in the nest thus covly by 
the chef. Yet let it not be supposed that mv gas- 
tronomic adventure in Chinatown was a failure. 
Space forbids that I should enter at length upon 
the delights of chop suey, with all its unexnected 
and delicious mysteries, or of chew min, crisp, 
tender and substantial; but let me not forego 


mention of the monarch of all dishes, in China- 
town or out—pineapple duck. Had Charles Lamb 
encountered it as I did, his essay on roast pig 
never would have been written; instead, he would 
have given the world a classic on pineapple duck. 
But if any of my friends start out in the search 
for this modern ambrosia, let not their feet stray 
into the paths of edible birds’ nests. That way 
lies vexation and disappointment. 


Working the Shell Game 


Camp Ahwahnee, Yosemite Valley, was, in July, 
euite a center for Los Angeles people. At one 
time there were sathered around the Ahwahnee 
camp fire Mrs. W. T. Johnston, Miss Florence 
Johnston, Miss Margaret May Johnston, and W. 
T. Johnston, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Walter Raymond, 
Arthur Raymond and Miss Mildred Raymond; 
[franklin Booth and Otis Booth; Dr. Walter Lind- 
lev. Miss Dorothy Lindley and Francis Haynes 
Lindley; Mr. and Mrs. Victor H. Rossetti; Dr. 
and Mrs. H. P. Barton and Chandler Barton. 
They made a happy group and Mrs. Raymond did 
not forget the symphony’s interests while she was 
there. Mrs. Rossetti is also deeply interested in 
musical matters and has a beautiful and well 
trained voice. Victor H. Rossetti, cashier of the 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank, has, with 
his gharming wife, been taking a few weeks vaca- 
tion in Camp Ahwahnee, Yosemite Valley. I 
knew that Mr. Rossetti had winning ways but I 
am told that it took tent life to demonstrate that 
he had the confidence of the four-footed folk. To 
see this modern Orpheus seat himself under a 
pine and make music by striking two walnuts 
together was a pleasing sight. In a few minutes 
big, bushy-tailed gray squirrels would come peep- 
ing around the trees and before long one would 
be perched on his shoulder and another on his 
knee getting the coveted walnut and then scam- 
pering away. Asa worker of the shell game Mr. 
Rossetti has no sunerior. 


Immoral for Girls But Not for Boys 


Interesting indeed are the convolutions of the 
moral fiber of the city officials. Their latest bit 
of ethical contortionism is a rule that young 
women may not shake dice for cigars and pen- 
nants. It is now nearly a year since I drew atten- 
tion to the fact that this form of gambling is like 
to attract a lot of patronage it would otherwise 
lose, through a pair of blue eyes presiding over 
the “bones.” But it is fundamentally wrong that 
wonien should be barred from this form of mak- 
ing a livelihood, if it is legitimate. The city off- 
cials, in other words, admit that the thing is im- 
moral for girls, but not for boys; in plain English 
they haven’t the courage to put an end to this 
pernicious form of gambling, which, as it exists in 
the streets of this city, played upon the sidewalks 
themselves, is worse even than gaming for money, 
because the winner gets simply something he 
doesn’t want, and wastes his money for the mere 
sake of taking a chance. Where are the good 
munisterial brethren all this time? How silly it is 
when we come to think that we have granted the 
equality of the sexes in everything, excepting the 
right to engage in semi-criminal pursuits. 


Seventh Street Miracles 


Three years ago I sat at table with Jimmy 
Baldwin, the successful realty operator and heard 
him declare in no tmcertain voice that Seventh 
street was destined to be the great retail mart of 
the city, a prediction that, possibly, was based 
on desire, but inasmuch as Jimmy was backing 
his convictions by his investments he is entitled 
to full credit for business astuteness. The Robin- 
son deal put the final cinch on his holdings on the 
crosstown highway, assuring the nervy young 
trader a comfortable fortune in his profits. | 
thought of Jimmy when I passed by the Robin- 
son site at the Grand avenue corner Tuesday and 
saw the three bright lights of the J. W. Robin- 
son Co., Messrs. Schneider, Robinson and Lash- 
brooke, in consultation with their architects, 
Messrs. Noonan and Richards, who have just 
completed specifications and are ready to receive 
hgures from the contractors. When these are 
in, the work will quickly begin and a year from 
now the old power house site will be replaced by 
a stately mercantile palace that will be the fore- 
runner of many others on Seventh street. It is 
a world of quick changes, my masters! 


“Dear Old Rose Coghlan” 


Also from San Francisco: There was a jinks at 
the Press Club one midnight about two weeks 
ago when the members of an All Star company 
at the Columbia Theater were entertained. (ne 
of these was Rose Coghlan. A young newspaper 
iman made what was supposed to be a neat little 
speech in compliment to the players, but news- 


Paper men are notoriously poor extemporaneous 
speakers, and this one was no exception. As he 
struggled manfuily on he made the remark, “‘dear 
old Rose Coghlan.” That noted person was heard 
to remark later in the dressing room, “To a wom- 
an of my age that is nothing short of an insult.” 
The same evening a Persian admirer of the 
actress presented her with a fine shawl, of great 
age and considerable value. Surely “dear old 
Rose Coghlan” was not to be permitted to for- 
get that she is indeed a veteran, that evening, 
With three local theaters dark I wonder that no 
enterprising manager brought this excellent com- 
pany to Los Angeles. for with its repertoire it 
could have given half a dozen excellent perform- 
ances in two weeks. 


Naming Number Seven 


Three terribly anxious young travelers are on 
their way home from Shasta Springs this week in 
the trio of daughters of General Manager J a. 
ochneider of the J. W. Robinson Company. These 
three are Marguerita, Camilla, and Rowena, who 
have acquired a new brother in their absence and 
to Camilla has been delegated by her father the 
proud privilege of naming the fourth boy in the 
family. What consulting, what choosing, what 
rejecting will be in order on the homeward trip! 
Not Walter, nor Carlos, nor yet Aueust can be 
settled upon for they are already appropriated. 
There is no parental suasion to be insidiously 
used in this novel christening process. Camilla 


is the sole arbiter in the naming of number sevell, 
whoni the sisters have not yet seen. 


“Professor” Bliven, Now 


My cotnpliments to Bruce Bliven, the erudite 
publicity man for Harris & Frank, who enlarges 
his sphere of action hy enga~- to lecture on 
the ethics of advertising and to teach journalism 
in the English department of the University ol 
Southern California, beginning with the fall term. 
| engage to say that the young instructor will 
find his classes following him with absorbing in- 
terest, for Bruce has the faculty of presenting his 
thoughts in attractive English. Prior to coming 
to Los Angeles he was for three years on the 
editorial staff of the San Francisco Bulletin and 
at Stanford his short storv writing in the Eng- 
lish classes proveu that his imavinative faculties 
were in full working order. I shall watch the new 
department at U. of S. C. with interest. 


Sir Ralph Paget Recalled 


That was a delightful dinner ty at which 
Andrew M. Chaffe~ was host one dav this week, 
when he entertained Sir Ralph and Lady Paget, 
her twin brothers, Reginald and Arthur, sons of 
sir Arthur Paget, in command of the English 
army in Ireland, and the two Chichesters, sons of 
Lord Templemore. Sir Ralph is one of the Brit- 
ish under-secretaries for foreign affairs, a second 
cousin of Sir Arthur, whose daughter he married. 
Recalled from his vacation on the ranch of the 
twin brothers in Inyo County, Sir Ralph is hurry- 
ing home to assume his active secretarial duties. 
He has had a varied diplomatic career, serving 
his country in the far East and at Washington. 
An accomplished linguist and with a thorough 
knowledge of foreign relations, his experienced 
counsel will be of value to his country in her 
Present @emeroency. 


ee 


Sinister Announcement is Made 


“Henry Kolker, Franklyn Underwood and 
Wife, and Burbank Company Start Work on His 
Son’ is the startling announcement which ap- 
peared in the headlines of an article in the Trib- 
une this week. Might one inquire whose son is 
to be worked upon, Mr. Kolker’s, Mr. and Mrs. 
Underwood's, or the Burbank company’s, and 
what sort of capital operation it is proposed shall 
he performed upon the youth? Of course, it is 
simply the natural result of a style rule put into 
force on the Tribune, whereby the titles of plays 
are not put in quotation marks, an idea apparent- 
ly borrowed from G. B. Shaw, who is its principal 
exponent. “His Son” is the name of a new plav 
to be produced here soon, and if the rule is car- 
ried out logically I opine there may be more em- 
barrassing results than the present one before its 
local run is ended. 


Graphites 
“What was the closest race you ever saw?” one 
racing man asked another. “The Scotch,” was 


the prompt reply. Which reminds us that “The 
iitam is Tfot a biography of Harry Tauder. 


Mexico? Oh, yes. That’s the place where 
there was once a war, isn’t it? Ichabod! Oh 
Ichabod!! 
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Paul Idlervieu's Absorbing Drama of Divorce 2y Randciph Bartlett 


INELY attuned intellect, 


4 = pathy with suffering, a special sensitiveness 
to the soul feminine, combined with real artistry, 
all have made Paul Hervieu the present master- 
psychologist of the French stage,’ wrote James 
Huneker in his 1908 edition of “Iconoclasts.” 
Yet in 1908 there had been triumphs by Ros- 
tand, Bernstein, Sardou and Maeterlinck that had 
reached across the seven seas. Thus far there 
has been no performance of any play by Hervieu, 
off the continent, so far as I can learn, and only 
one of his plays is printed in English. This one 
furnishes the explanation why the really great 
and serious modern French plays cannot be a 
success in this country. For ‘Chauntecler’ was 
merely a success as a novelty, “The Thief” was 
simply a well-made play around a tremendous 
piece of dialogue, one never thinks of the Sar- 
dou plays, but of the stars who shine in them, 
and the “Blue Bird” is hardly to be considered 
as a play at all. The real French drama is not 
liked in this country. Nobody went to see “Dam- 
aged Goods" because of its play quality. So 
Hervieu and Becque, two of the greatest of the 
I'rench dramatists, are known but slightly in this 
country, through one or two volumes each. 
The reason is that there is nothing the Latin likes 
so much as dissecting a psychological condition, 
turning it backward upon itself and dissecting the 
other side, placing his people in situations of the 
most intense stress and then holding them there 
while they talk, and talk, and talk. The Amert- 
can dramatist says that in those circumstances 
people, either do not talk, but act, or that the 
audience will not listen to the talk, so they must 
act. In “The Labyrinth,’ generally considered 
Paul Hervieu's greatest play, nearly everything of 
any consequence takes place off the stage, which 
is reserved for conversations among the various 
participants in which they debate the resulting 
situations. 


Marianne, daughter of the magistrate Vilard- 
Duval, has been married to Max de Pogis, who, 
positive proofs of his infidelity being forthcoming, 
is divorced by Marianne, and she gets custody of 
their one child, a boy. This is all long before the 
play begins. What follows is predicated upon 
two conditions: One that the Catholic church 
does not tolerate the marriage of divorced per- 
sons, and the other that the guilty party in a di- 
vorce decree, even after he marries in defiance of 
custom and religion, though in accordance with 
law, may still come back after his second wife 
dies and make claims for a share in the custody 
of children by the original marriage. Surely this 
justifies the title, “The Labyrinth,’ but these are 
not the only complications—merely the ones 
which start the trouble. The major proposition 
is that the parents of a child can never be entire- 
ly lost to each other; the minor one that no mat- 
ter how strong one’s views on the matter of 
marital infidelity. circumstances can arise which 
will cause him to look with tolerance upon the 
individual incident. 

Marianne is a woman for whom a celibate lile 
is out af the question. Having divorced her first 
husband, and he having married again, she is 
sought in matrimony by Guillaume le Breuil. It 
is not apparent that she loves him intensely, but 
her nature is such that under the fire of his in- 
tense love-making, and the further incentive that 
his attentions are causing gossip. she decides to 
g0 counter to her mother, a devout churchwoman, 
and marry. In this she has her father’s support. 
Here, then, at the outset, is a situation which 
does not appeal to the American audience. So 
enlightened have we become that at last we can 
see the injustice of saying to a woman who has 
been the victim of a sad experience, “You shall 
pay for this yourself.” Moreover, what follows 1s 
at least half caused by the fact that Marianne 
herself was partly inclined to believe she was do- 
ing wrong in marrying. 

So determined is Hervieu that he shall make his 
point that he is not satished to leave it all to 
Marianne, Guillaume and Max, but introduces an- 
other married couple, Paulette and Hubert de 
Saint Eric. Paulette is untrue to her husband, 
and one of the interesting situations of the first 
act is where Marianne’s mother, the highly moral 
dame, invents a whopping big lie on the spur of 
the moment to allay Hubert's suspicions of his 
wife, and the next moment turns calmly to her 
danghter and in the name of that same morality 
epposes her marriage. The first part of the sec- 
cond act shows that Paulette and Hubert have 
been drifting apart rapidly. The man has not 
discovered his wife’s actions, but she has learned 


a plentiful sym- 


of certain escapades of his, what he in his soph- 
istry calls “an overflow of happiness,” and Paul- 
ette has seized upon the pretext to insist upon a 
virtual separation, though they remain in the same 
house. Hubert asks Marianne to intercede for 
him, and she and the lively Paulette have this in- 
teresting discussion: 


PAULETTE: Give me credit at least for having 
adopted the first pretext to have to do with only 
one man. 


MARIANNE: But 1] never advised you to choose 
among lovers! You belong to your husband alone! 


PAULETTE: Your instinet tells you that; and so 
does mine. And the Kiss which my instinct con- 
demns as the most impure is not the one forbidden 
by jaw; it is rather the kiss that is not wanted! 


MARIANNE: I think so highly of woman’s mod- 
esty that I cannot conceive how a man can over- 
come it cxcept by marriage, in which he promises 
his whele life and shares his name! 


PAULETTE: But just think of the only too 
prosaic side of love! A woman forgets all about it 
with her tover, while she is thrilled with fear and 
bcldness,. while he intoxicates her with declara- 
tions of love and appreciation—but a husband— 
who assumes that he has conquered you once for 
all! 


MARIANNE: Without that title every man who 
comes near would seem like a madman, a satyr. 
But, through the magic of the words, ‘“‘my hus- 
band,’ I feel that in the presence of the man to 
whom they refer I have no restriction, no individ- 
uality 

PAULISTTE: I assure you It am on very friendly 
terms with my husband. But I cannot admit that 
my pelsonal privacy should be of daily interest to 
him. No, you see, married life and its tacitly ac- 
cepted conventions are what make human beings 
most like animals. 

MARIANNE: What seems to bring us nearer the 
beasts is to ignore duty, to form more or less tran- 
Sitory alliances, to wish to be carried away by at- 
tentions, to give ourselves up for glittering toys! 
It’s clear that you and I think quite differently 
about this matter; we can never agree. 

PAULETTE: Who knows! We are women. We 
ought to be more alike than we can imagine. 


They are, with a difference. Max, Marianne’s 
first husband, has been bereft of his second wife, 
the cause of all the trouble, and now comes to 
Marianne to ask that he be given an equal share 
of the time of their child. He is properly humble, 
but extremely firm, and intimates that Marianne’s 
marriage places her on a different footing than 
when she was originally given almost complete 
custody of the boy. In short, it is plain that Max 
is Jealous of his successor. But this Max is a 
clever devil, and not only loves his child, but 
knows how to reach the heart of his former wife: 

MARIANNE: I consented to receive you as the 
father of our child; you have nothing to say to me 


except as such. If you try to speak as anyone eise, 
I shall not recognize you. 

MAX: Very well. You will, I trust, allow me to 
speak to you as an equal. As to our son, I am will- 
ing to sacrifice anything for him, as you are, and 
as much as you. 

MARIANNE: Since when? If you had always 
had a father’s heart you would never have left him. 
even if you had had to bear my presence. 

MAX: It is true you were the best of mothers 
then when I was hardly beginning to be a father. 
Do you blame me, or nature? Mothers begin to 
love their children at the first indication that they 
are mothers, and their care is for a long time suffi- 
cient to guard the tiny being as it sleeps in the 
cradle. I never felt that T was a‘ father. I never 
realized a father’s duties, until I saw my son ap- 
proaching adolescence. Now that he is no longer a 
child, I feel impelled to assure him, by my embrace, 
that T am with him. too, to guide him, to defend 
him against the surprises and dangers of life. 

MARIANNE: I can complete his education with- 
out your assistance. You left me to do everything 
for him, even what a father should do, from the 
day you decided I should consider you as no longer 
existing. 

MAX: The dead who never return are the only 
ones who leave their widows wholly alone They 
shculd have, like me, something to say to those 
who are bringing up their child to love and rever- 
ence another father. 


So it goes on, talk, talk, talk, in which these 
two persons analyze themselves and one another, 
Max subtly getting the best of it all, until 
Marianne quite happily at last consents to what 
he asks in the belief that it is best for the child. 
Then comes the crisis. Max takes the boy to his 
home in the country and there the child is ex- 
posed to contagion and becomes dangerously ill. 
Marianne goes to help take care of him. It is 
auite out of the question that her second husband 
should accompany her to the home of her first 
and so she goes alone. The tie between her and 
Max is tightened in these circumstancs by their 
mutual anxiety, as is that between Paulette and 
her husband, whose son has died of the saine 
disease. Paulette prepares Marianne’s imind for 
what is to happen. 


PAULETTE: We are both utterly helpless under 
this terrible blow, and we are the only ones who 





can understand, can help each other. Marianne, 
tell me if l’m mad in keeping this one thought that 
bears me up; 1 feel that I have been purified enough 
by grief, so that I dare to want my husband to give 
me another child, in place of the one who is gone. 
Wouldn't it be anether Toto coming into being, if 
he had the same father? 


MARIANNE: Yes, Paulette, yes! That will be the 
true consolation of your life. You see very well 
what joy the future holds for you. 


PAULETTE: While Hubert and [I fought with 
death for our child, I saw how man and wife could 
be but one flesh, as the child was part of each. 
Merely to be husband and wife does not prevent 
there being differences, antipathy, open rebellion or, 
unfortunately, infidelity! But to be father and 
mother is to bé united, bound together, with searce- 
ly any connection with the outer world. Those 
two are alone, and they are one flesh, 


MARIANNE: (From the bottom of her 
Have you felt that? 

PAULETTE: From the way you say that I im- 
agine you too have felt it. 


heart). 


The result is inevitable. Association, sugges- 
tion, sentiment, all lead Marianne toward Max, 
and he is quick to see the opportunity. It is not 
that she loves him more than she does the absent 
Guillaume, but she is a woman, first of all, who, 
in the same room she now finds herself, was led 
as a bride by the man to whom she is now drawn 
irresistibly as the father of her child, and who is 
now making love to her. * * * The conven- 
tional three stars will suffice to suggest the lapse 
of a few hours. 


Marianne, mad with mortification at the 
thought of what has happened, rushes, not to her 
own home, but to that of her parents. Her 
mother, that strictly moral person, is not so horri- 
hed as one would naturally expect of such a wo- 
man, for, to her mind, Max and Marianne have ai- 
ways been husband and wife—to her anything 
else is unthinkable. She promptly suggests a di- 
vorce from Guillaume so Marianne can go where 
her mother believes her affections now lie, but 
the father informs them that the law prohibits a 
woman from marrying husband No, 1 after di- 
vorcing No. 2. Surely, French law goes into de- 
tail. But Marianne makes it quite clear that she 
has no desire to see either of her husbands again, 
past or present. She has become psychologically 
bewildered by her own actions, and the idea of 
any degree of intimacy with either one of the two 
men is now absolutely revolting to her. She has 
violated all her own rules of existence, although 
almost involuntarily, and wants to see neither 
man again. Max she will not see, but Guillaume 
she must, if only to explain. He comes to her 
and she evades the issue until he wrests the truth 
from her tortured soul by a rough attempt at 
caresses, whereupon he departs upon the cheerful 
mission of killing Max. 

There is a fifth act. Marianne has taken her 
boy to the country home of her parents. Max, 
who thus far has not come face to face with the 
angry Guillaume, has taken his abode near and is 
besieging Marianne with letters, but she has re- 
fused to see him. Guillaume comes to see her, 
but she tells him her determination to live apart 
from both of them is steadfast. He accuses her 
of loving Max, but she denies it. and insists that 
if she ever felt herself again drawn toward her 
first husband she would kill herself rather than 
be humiliated again. Guillaume has intercepted 
a note in which Max says he is coming that same 
night to see Marianne. Guillaume waits, believ- 
ing he is right as to Marianne loving Max and 
that she will kill herself eventually because of 
this, and so he hurls himself and his rival, unseen 
by any others, into a conveniently placed whirl- 
pool from which bodies never are recovered, leav- 
ing Marianne free to work out her destiny and 
that of her child. 


It is easy to see that this is not a play which 
can, in its inherent qualities, interest American 
audiences, but as a psychological study of mar- 
riage, divorce and infidelity it is perhaps as inter- 
esting a work as ever was written. Hervieu cer- 
tainly has the power of getting into the heart of 
his characters and discerning the ultimate mo- 
tives; in the original, probably. the way these peo- 
ple openly discuss their emotions is light and 
natural. Like all translations from the French, 
this loses its airy grace, and the talk is stilted and 
ponderous, so that it must appeal only to the in- 
tellagence, and not to the fancy. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, having to transpose the expressive idiom 
“notre tutoiment.” to “our intimate form of ad- 
dressing one another.’ For these reasons ‘The 
Labyrinth” is purely a play for the study in this 
country, and as such of high value. 


(“The Labyrinth” (La Dedale). 
vieu. B. W. Huebsch. Bullock’s.) 


By Paul Her- 
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Week’s News im Perspective 


There is one fearful problem comes to 
mind concerning the present war in 
Kurope; it is a problem which shows 
that the optimistic declarations that 
the war cannot affect this country, is 
only made to keep un our courage; 
for there seems nothing but  con- 
fusion and disaster awaiting the solu. 
tion of the question, ‘‘Where will 
type be found large enough to do 
justice in the extras, supposing «a 
French army occupies Berlin??? 


Friday, July 31 
HREABOUTS: Gas companies, pro- 
tected by injunction, set rate fo1 
city at 68 cents, pending decision of 
suit attacking rate set by council * 
* * Guy Rush real estate company 
and Edward Silent company consoli- 
date - = . sample ballot for 
primaries is a yard long and a foot 
BN a a aN’ arial ies permits 
for Los Angeles, $2,000,000. 
ELSEWHERE: Attorney General Mc- 
Reynolds now helieved to be slated 
as successor to Justice Jurton in 
supreme court of United States * * # 
Villa's troops defeated by federals 
under Orozco * * * Jean Juarez, 
Sreatest socialist in the world, is 
murdered by mysterious assassin. 
AR DEVELOPMENTS: Germany or- 
cers Russia and France to cease mob- 
llization but does not set example 

* * Servians repulse Austrians 
in border engagement * ¥* #4 Am- 
ericans in Europe ina panic to get 
heme == * @New york stock ex- 
change closes to avoid Pawic . "aes 
Senate passes bill authorizing issue 
of $500,000,000 emergency currency. 


Saturday, August 1 
HEREABOUTS: Power bond issue is 
attacked in suit brought by Frank 
P. Hartigan, a builder. 


HLSEW HERE: George M. Cohan’s the- 
ater in Chicago is held up immedi- 
ately after a matinee performance, 
and $6,000 taken * ¥* x Villa de- 
clares himself ruler of northern Mex- 
ico * * * Five per cent rate in- 
creases gianted by interstate com- 
merce commission, as forecasted, to 
roads north of Ohio river and east of 
Mississippi. 
WAR DEVELOPMENTS: Germany in- 
vades neutral state of Luxembourg 
. Austrians defeat servians jin 
important battle * * + Anxiety to 
quit Paris causes Pantie in that city 
" * Trans-Atlantic Shipping at a 
standstill * * Government will 
Send warships if necessary to bring 
home American citizens from Hurope 
<4. Union Oil deal is again halt- 
ed by war. 


Sunday, August 3 

KREABOUTS: Los Angeles drops to 
fourth place in Pacific Coast league 
after disastrous week in San Fran- 
Pisco tet * Gir] springs a new 
“poison needle” on police who find a 
Safety pin has come open in her col- 
lar. 
WAR DEVELOPMENTS: England be- 
gins mobilizing * _ * Germans 
defeated in attempt to invade France 
near Nancy * * = # Geimans re- 
pulse Cossack invasion of eastern 
Prussia. 


Monday, August 3 

HEREA BOUTS: Psychopathic hospital 
at county institution opens, to care 
for insane in scientific way * ' ° 
Fear is felt for fruit Shipments en 
route to Europe on British ships. 

“LSEWHERE: Railway strike of 5d,- 
000 engineers and firemen averted by 
acceptance of arbitration = z % 
Mexico City woried over rebel ar- 
my's advance, 

VAR DEVELOPMENTS: American 
banks feel no alverse effects of war 
and continue on a gold basig * * * 
More than a billion dollars to be 
ready for addition to United States 


HEREA BOUTS. 


ELSEWHERE: 


WAR DEVELOPMENTS: 


WAR DEVELOPMENTS: 


ELSEWHERE: 


HEREABOUTS: 


WAR DEVELOPMENTS: 


ELSEWHERE: 
to Keep Mrs. Wilson alive * © *! 


currency to prevent a panic * * # 


Ioreign consuls call upon men elig- 
ible for service in their respective 
armies, to enroll but many Austrians 
and Russians take advantage of ap- 
plication for naturalization to seek 
exemption .*“ * * Gonsress to ap- 
propriate a quarter million dollars te 
help Americans abroad to retuin to 
this country. 


Tuesday, August 4 
City council decides 
girls must not shake dice for cigars 
Or pennants * * E Mayor lRkose 
hames H. Z. Osborne to the board of 
public works to replace Edward 
Johnson, resigned * * * (Califor- 
nia citrus crop this year estimated at 
47,500 cars, breaking all records. 
Chief Justice William 
H Beatty, of state supreme court, 
aged 77, dies on eve of retireinent 
* Villa begins 1eorganizing his 
army, assisted by General Felipe An- 
getes * * * Carranza rejects Car- 
bajals terms and latter prepares to 
evacuate capital. 
Germans at- 
tack Belgium * * * President asks 
congress to increase appropriation for 
aid of Americans in Euiope, to $8,- 
OO ee Italy begins mobiliz- 
ing * * * Bngland issues declar- 
ation of war on Germany * #*. * 
Japan may become involved in war 
through alliance with England * « #4 
German ships reported defeated in 
battle in Mediterranean sea, by 
French and British * * + Liner 
Kronprinzessin Cecile, with $11,500,- 
000 consigned to Germany, alleged to 
have been seized by British, puts 
back to American waters and arrives 
at Bar Harbor. 


Wednesday, August 5 

FREABOUTS: Estimated from as- 
Sessed valuation, actual value of Los 
Angeles property is placed at $1,057,- 
(05,980 * * * Chinese shrine found 
to be depository of large quantity of 
opium and paraphernalia “3 * * 
Bureau of United Charities launched. 
Belgians as- 
tonish world by overwhelming defeat 
of force of 80,000 Germans * * #* 
England and France prepare to rush 
large reinforcements to Belgium * 
* * Naval battle believed to be in 
progress in North Sea * * * Aus- 
trians bombard Belgrade, but make 
little progress in attempts to get ar- 
mies into Servia * * # tussian 
border patrols force their way into 
Germany, destroying railway com- 
munications. 
Uneonditional surren- 
der of Mexico City to Carranza is de- 
cided upon by council of 112 generals 
‘oe Senate by a vote Of Soe lG 
passes trade board bill, first of Presi- 
ednt’s anti-trust measures * * # 
Paul Warburg and Frederic A. Delano 
confirmed by senate for federal re- 
serve board * * * Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson reported to be near death. 


Thursday, August 6 
Superior court begins 
investigation of guarantee fund of 
Los Angeles Investment Company * 
* = Municipal League to begin 
independent investigation of loca] 
school affairs. 

Germany 
sends Italy 12-hour ultimatum to 
make good agreement under alliance 
or be invaded, and result is prepar- 
ation by King Victor Emmanuel to 
invade Austria, defying Kaiser * * # 
Germans under Crown Prince renew 
attack on Liege, Belgium * *— #* 
Two German warships reported .sunk 
by British while pursuing liner Lusi- 
tania * * * Austrian bombard- 
ment of Belgrade continues, but Ser- 
vians cross River Save and invade 
Austria. 

Oxygen is being used 


voted 


x ok ok 


Forty-eight measures to be 
upon at the November election 
Carranza peacefully occupies Mexico 
City * * * Villa renews pledges 
of loyaity to Carranza, saying reports 
of his northern republic were merely 
fiction. 


IN JUDGE JACKSON'S LIBRARY 


ANGED against the wall of a 


chainber on the sixth floor of the 
Union League building, stacked in a 
solid mass extending from floor te 
ceiling, are several thousand volumes 
most of them old, many of them very 
rare, and comprising in their entirety 
one of the finest collections in South- 
ern California. The books are an in- 
dex to the nature of their owner. The 
library is that of Judge Grant Jack- 
son, president of the Union JIeague 
Club, a rugged Californian, a unique 
hgure on the bench of Los Angeles 
county, a man of parts and attain- 
ments, and a hook lover from title 
page to colophon. 

Judge Jackson's collection of books 
is not interesting on account of its 
monetary value, although it is a vai- 
uable one; nor is it interesting for its 
attractive bindings and illustrations, 
although many of the books are beau- 
tifully bound and illustrated. Its 
chiefest interest is in the books them- 
selves, in their associations, their au- 
thorship, and the mute story of ad- 
ventures that pertains to each volume. 
To describe them all would require 
another book, and it is possible here 
merely to allude to the entire collec- 
tion, which is of history, philosophy, 
travels, law, religion, etc., with a mere 
trace of fiction, and to select a few 
for comment on account of their un- 
usual nature. 


First of all comes the oldest 
cne of the rarest and most interesting 
volumes in the collection, “The Prac- 
tice Part of the Law,” published in 
London in 1654 by an unknown au- 
thor. The volume has been rebound 
several times, but the contents show 
the traces of time and ownership. The 
work corresponds to the modern code 
of civil procedure. It contains unde- 
cipherable signatures, and others that 
are still legible. The first signature 
is that of John Jarbor, written on the 
title page in ink in 1657. One also 
can spell out the names of John Her- 
bert, George McCulloh, 1789; George 
Rumsey, Robert Atchison, William 
M. Murray. The volume dearest to 
Judge Jackson is Ouffendorf’s “Of the 
Law of Nature and Nations,” pub- 
lished in London in 1729, This vol- 
ume is magnificently bound in green 
morocco, inlaid with russet, the handi- 
work of a Los Angeles bookbinder. 


There are fifty or more volumes in 
the collection relating to California, 
including the official correspondence 
of Colonel R. B. Mason and General 
Bennett Riley while military govern- 
ors of this state, 1847 to 1849. An- 
other volume contains all the speeches 
made in the house of representatives 
and the senate on President Zachary 
Taylor’s message recommending the 
admission of California into the Un- 
ion. “Life in California,” by Don AI- 
fred Robinson, gives an interesting 
picture of the Golden State in 1846. 
Italy, a Poem,” is a little volume that 
is one of the costliest books in exist- 
ence. It is illustrated with a number 
of beautiful steel engravings, made 
under the eye of the author, Samuel 
Rogers, at an expense of $10,000. 

Among the scores of other intense- 
ly fascinating tomes are a faded edi- 
tion of Aesop's Fables, published in 
London in 1797; “Incidents of Travel 
in Egypt, Arabia, Petraea and the 
Holy Land,” by John L. Stephens, a 
Californian, published by Harper & 
Bros. in 1841; Letters of Abelard and 
Heloise, printed in English in Vienna 
in 1794; H. Grotius' “Of the Rights of 
War and Peace,” printed in three vol- 
umes in London in 1725, and extreme- 
ly rare: “ane History of Women,” 
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by Dr. William Alexander, a Dublin 
physician, published in 1779, and one 
of the rarest sets in the collection. 

Judge Jackson's books are his chiil- 
dren. He handles them with the ten- 
derness of a true hbibliophile, and he 
is a master of the art of restoring old 
and worn volumes to a semblance of 
their original condition. 


War Story for War Time 


When Walter Bloem wrote “The 
Iron Year” the present international 
conflict in Europe could not have 
Geen foreseen. While it undoubted- 
ly is a direct outgrowth of the mili- 
tary spirit of Germany, it is rather a 
rehearsing of glories that might have 
been, than an attempt to show what 
a war might be in the present or fu- 
ture. It 1s a story of a conflict hbe- 
tween France and Germany, told by 
a German with the triumph of the 
Vaterland a foregone conclusion from 
the beginning. There are no aero- 
Planes, no dirigibles in it, Zeppelin 
was not born, or unheard of at least 
when this story was supposed to have 
transpired. The war had as little oc- 
casion as the present one; it was 
simply that one nation was deter- 
mined there should be war, that no 
explanation should be accepted from 
another nation with which there was 
a trifling disagreement, or even that 
the form of a recession should be ac- 
ceptable. For wars are not born of 
reason, but of great armaments and 
the war spirit back of them which 
makes their institution possible. Civil 
Wars, it is true, must of necessity be 
the outgrowth of a division of senti- 
Ment upon a fundamental issue, buj 
there is something striking about the 
manner in which Bloem brings his 
nations into battle in “The Iron 
Year.” The unseen wires are pulled 
and the puppets spring at each other 
with fearful results, for the puppets. 
It is said that the Kaiser read this 
Look, the original of which was in 
German, aloud to his family soon aft- 
er it was first published. One would 
think that not even a king could con- 
template war after being brought face 
to face with a realization of its hor- 
rors as depicted so graphically in this 
book. Blood reeks every Cllapter, 
families are disrupted: lovers’ affairs 
become tragedies. Yet it is couched 
in the terms of a stern epic, and, con- 
stantly, the effort is maintained to 
make it heroic instead of nauseating. 
One of the most terrible things ever 
written in this sort of literature is 
the description of how a young artist, 
forced to go to the front, has his 

rst experience of killing a man, how 
he becomes revolted and afraid, runs 
away, returns heroically to another 
sortie, and then, wanders back to find 
that man, his first victim. It is ter- 
ribly and relentlessly dramatic—the 
personal side of war and the killing 
of men whom one cannot hate, or 
even dislike, but almost love. Assur- 
edly, this is a war-time book, but it is 
a little hard to understand why the 
Kaiser, with his military spirit, would 
like it, as the horrors are so mutch 
more intense than the heroism. (“The 
Iron Year,” by Walter Bloem, trans- 
lated by Stella Bloch. John Lane 
Company. Bullock’s.) 


Another historical work which the 
Futnams will bring out in September 
will bear the title of “The Political 
History of Secession,” and will be the 
work of Daniei Walt Howe, president 
ot the Indiana Historica] Society, al- 
ree’ known as the author of several] 
volumes of historical studies. He en- 
deavors to trace the several and varied 
causes which led up to the civil war. 

Frederic Harrison, although ap- 
proaching his eighty-third birthday, 
lately concluded a series of brilliant 
literary criticisms for his son’s mag- 
azine, The English Review, and has 
finished a large volume of “Recollec- 
tions.” He bicycles much on the 
country roads about his home. 














Melodrama at Burbank 


Good old melodrama rules the 
boards at the Burbank this week to 
the delight of the summer audience. 
“Maggie Pepper’ is the vehicle chos- 
en by the company. It is a story of de- 
partment store life and was written for 
Rose Stahl whose originality and per- 
sonal charm lent it a value that was 
more or less fictitious. However, 
pretty little Selma Paley plays the 
title role with intelligence and makes 
Maggie Pepper not! altogether too 
good “for human nature’s daily food.” 
She began as a cash girl in the great 
store of Holbrook and Company, and 
expected in the course of time to suc- 
ceed the buyer to whom she is as- 
sistant as the play opens. But favor- 
itism on the part of the niece of the 
manager spoils that dream; she is dis- 
charged without any more feeling on 
the part of the great institution she 
las served so faithfully than would he 
displayed in ordering clean linen for 
the wash room. The setting is the 
stock room of the store and Maggie 
has opportunity to express her hope- 
lessness to her fellow worker, Hattie 
Markstein, excellently portrayed by 
Grace ravers. At this critical mo- 
ment appears a callow youth. “Just 
escaped from college,’ as Maggie apt- 
ly puts it; and she pours into his in- 
terested ear all the tnings she con- 
siders wrong with the establishment 
she is about to leave. Consternation 
seizes her when she reads the card 
he leaves in her hand as he departs, 
disclosing the fact that he is the jun- 
ior member of the firm, just taking 
an interest in the business after an 
absence of five years. 


As she reads the official notice of 
lier discharge, signed by the manager 
for young Holbrook, he returiis to 
tell her she is appointed to the desired 
position and is to run the business in 
her department after her own ideas. 
Then tre complications, jealousies aud 
love tangles begin, solved always ait- 
er the perfect heroine manner Ly 
Maggie Pepper. It weuld ke too 
much to say that Setma Palcy takes 
advantage of the big moments bit: 
she is wistful and pathetic encugh in 
her troubles to win the liking of the 
audience. The part that stands out, 
as acting, is the Jake Rothschild, a 
traveling salesman of the well known 
Hebrew pattern, as played by Walter 
Catlett. With a perfect make-up, 
dressed in the right key and with re- 
straint and taste in his accent, Mr. 
Catlett presents a piece of stage 
work rarely equaled in Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Thatcher, a private detective 
of the firm, is adequately done by 
Florence Oberle; Ada Darkin, a shop- 
lifter and then a repentant sister-in- 
law is well played by Lillian Elhott, 
while Winifred Bryson does the proud 
and cruel beauty with vim. The Joe 
Holbrook of Mr. Forrest Stanley is 
excellent in spots; there is a lack of 
consistency in the interpretation that 
makes one wonder how the keen 
sighted Maggie could be so easily 
won. He is the real melodrama hero, 
impervious to bullets and human 
frailties; handsome, brave and noble 
to a degree. All the men’s parts are 
adequately played and the _ entire 
“show” is a good summer evening’s 
entertainment. 


Even Excellence at the Orpheum 


Herbert Bashford writes better 
poetry than he does one-act vaude- 
ville sketches, but his contribution to 
the Orpheum program this week, 


THE 








“The Stranger,’ is saved from utter 
lanality by the clever acting of Char- 
lotte Treadway as Sally Smith and 
the character work of Charles Yule 
as Ike Radford, the deputy sheriff. 
[t is the story of an elopement which 
the deputy from Idaho, in love with 
the girl, daughter of a rancher, seeks 
to frustrate. However, he is without 
jurisdiction in Montana and The 
Stranger, who impersonates the gov- 
ernor of Montana, frightens Ike back 
across the line, leaving the eloping 
couple to continue to Butte and nup- 
tial blessedness. [Tferd Munier “put it 
over’ Ike Radford, but not the audi- 
ence. Yvette, “the whirlwind violin- 


- 


John and Mae Burke—Orpheum 





ist,’ is the real topliner of the week. 
Not that she is a virtuoso in bowing, 
but she has “a way with her” that is 
decidedly fetching, especially when 
she shakes her tawny locks at the 
front row and makes eyes at the gal- 
lery. Yvette has what Liana Carrera, 


| billed as “Anna Held’s daughter,” sad- 
ly lacks—personal magnetism. Liana’s 


advent elicits no appluase. Her lit- 
tle song about “my muzzer” falls as 
flat as the proverbial pancake. Liana 
cannot sing; she dances prettily, but 
no better than scores of vaudeville 
performers. A sextet of tired-looking 
—well, not pullets—forms a_ back- 
ground and goes through mechanical 
gyrations, with the dapper Tyler 
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BURBANK THEATER 
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Sixth 


SECOND BIG WEEK BEGINS SUNDAY, AUG. 9 


The Burbank Company in Rose Stahl’s Famous Success 


“MAGGIE PEPPER” 


Great Drama of Department Store Life by Charles Klein. 


REGULAR BURBANK PRICES: 
and 50c. 


Broadway bet. 6th & 7th 
Home 10477, Main 977 


Nights 25c, 50c and 7dc. 


ORPHEUM THEATRE 


AMERICA'S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY 


Matinees, 25¢c 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


FIREPROOF 


Always a Joy; TRIXIE FRIGANZA, Original, Delightful 


CORRADINI'S MENAGERIE 


Zebras, Elephants, Horses. Dogs 


SAMMY BURNS & ALICE FULTON 
Dancing Satellites 

FIVE MELODY MAIDS AND MAN 
Mirth and Melody 


JOHN AND MAE BURKE 
A Ragtime Soldier 
YVETTE 
Whirlwind Violiniste 
YULE, MUNIER & CoO. 
“The Stranger” 


Last Week; LIANE CARRERA, ANNA HELD’S DAUGHTER, 
and Company 
Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and § p. m. Hearst-Selig News Views. 
Every night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c. 


Boxes ‘5c. 
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Saturday and Sunday Matinees, Night prices. 


Napoleon the Great 
And His Friend 


LITTLE IAMIP 


$8 Big Keatures & 


Junction Ninth Spring 
and Main Street 


MARY PICKFORD in “The Englishinan and the Gi1l”’ 
ETHEL CLAYTON in “A Daughter of Eve” 


BESSIE EYTON in 


“Htienne of The Glad Heart” 


McCAREYS’S VERNON ARENA 
TUESDAY, AUG. 11 


JOE 


RIVERS vs. 


THOSE POPULAR LIGHTWEIGHTS 


Brooks, in skin-tight trousers and 
corrugated, shinola hair, cavorting 
back and forth in_~ springy leaps. 
Liana, we dare assert, will not get a 
return engagement. Ray Conlin does 
wonders in his voice control. His 
labial feats through the medium of his 
manikin are little short of marvellous. 
It is an unusually good act oi its kind. 
The bill has lots of class, even if 
Anna Held’s daughter does not grip 
her audience. “The Beauty Parlor” 
comedy is in its second week, to the 
amusement of everybody, and Britt 
Wood with his mouthorgan entertain- 
ment is a prime favorite. Kramer and 
Morton, “the two black dots,” are 
good fun, while John and Mae Burke 
in “a ragtime soldier” skit win ap- 
proval. Hearst-Selig motion pictures 
and Director Frankenstein’s excellent 


orchestra add materially to a good) 


showbill. 


Girl’s Freshness Charms 


Betty Blythe, who is advertised as 
a local girl and billed as “the peacock 
princess,” is the most charming of 
the Pantages offerings this week. It 
is quite a relief at times to see a girl 
on the stage who is just a little awk- 
ward, or perhaps it would be fairer to 
say, not entirely. certain of herself, or 
her gestures. For much the same 
reason that every nan wants even his 
casual sweethearts to be innocent, 
vaudeville audiences would like to feel 
that the actresses are all young and 
unaffected. Jt is the women who are 
clever enough to conceal their expe- 


LIE ACI 
CROSS 
FAST PRELIMINARIES 


rience who make the higgest hit, and 
for that reason Miss Betty is right 
now more attractive than she may be 
later, when she is a litthe more posi- 
tive about her voice and her limbs. 
Her singing is charmingly fresh, 
though lacking in. power, and her lit- 
tle dances admirably done in a girlish 
way. Woodward’s posing dogs pro- 
vide familiar entertainment in a new 
and pretty way. In a small frame 
several little canine actors and their 
mistress present attractive groups 
with spontaneous effectiveness. [an- 
ders Stevens and Georgie Cooper are 
the principal actors in a sketch by 
Willard Mack, “My Friend,” in which 
the eternal triangle eliminates one of 
its sides in a rather novel and dram- 
atic manner. The Orpheus comedy 
four is notable principally for its gro- 
tesque garb and makeup. The Basy 
Troupe of Russian singers, dancers 
and players upon strange stringed in- 
struments, present a lively quarter 
hour of diversified doings. Harry 
Jolson, well known as a monologue 
entertainer (not to be confused with 
the famous “Al” however) brings a 
lot of amusing patter, and the Jug- 
gling Normans close the performance 
with rapid hre work of their own dis- 
tinctive sort. Mabel Normand in a 


comedy picture is her usual hilarious 
self, 


Playgoers in Sad “Nan” 


Friday, July 31. the Playgoers’ So- 
ciety opened its summer season of lit- 
erary dramas with the production of 
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John Masefield’s “Tragedy of Nan,” 
and despite the fact that three-act 
tragedies are not the most popular 
type of dramatic production, the Play- 
goers were greeted with an audience 
of such proportions as to insure the 
success of the remainder of the sea- 
son. Masefield’s Nan is a work of 
singular beauty and felicity of phrase. 
Its dialogue is lyrical and yet strict- 
ly appropriate, and it has the austere 
nakedness and dark sincerity which 
marks all great tragic utterance. But 
it has an unfortunate quality as well. 
If you have seen “Nan” once you 
will not want to see it again, unless 
you are morbid and delight in wretch- 
edness and human torture. This ele- 
ment in “Nan,” which renders it un- 
profitable as a box office success, how- 
ever, affords the strength of the play. 
Having seen it once, you will never 
need to see it again. There is so much 
of mismating in this world, of uncon- 
genial association, and of the wretch- 
edness which is the outcome, that 
surely “Nan” can not be justly con- 
demned for lack of universal appeal. 


The Nan of Miss Ellen Galpin was 
sunple and true. She is a clever act- 
ress and is gifted with a voice of de- 
lightful quality. The love scene be- 
tween Nan and Dick was especially 
noteworthy as a piece of real acting. 
Old Gaffer Pearce, played hy Max 
Pollock, was a bit of character por- 
trayal worthy of high praise, and the 
Mrs. Pargeter of Miss Woodward 
was well done. The characterization 
throughout the performance was con- 
sistent. It had more than a profes- 
sional touch because the players had 
a keen appreciation of what they 
were doing, and of their art in rela- 
tion to life. 


As a curtain raiser (misplaced) the 
Playgoers also produced a delightiul 
one-act satire on the repertory theater 
movement, called “Nothing Like 
Leather.” It was in decided contrast 
to Nan, taking part of the bitterness 
out of that performance, and showed 
the versatility of he players. 


“Maggie Pepper” Continues 
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“Maggie Pepper, 
Stahl play now being presented by 
the Burbank stock company, is en- 
ioying remarkable popularity and will 
be continued another week. The 
work of Selma Paley in the name 
role has proved highly entertaining, 
and the entire cast have added to their 
laurels in this production. Maggie 
Pepper is a quaint but thrilling drama 
of department store life in a big city, 
built around the experiences of one of 
the salesgirls. It was a wealth of 
good comedy, and it served to add 
greatly to the popularity of the 
charming Miss Stahl throughout the 
cast. The second week of- Maggie 
Pepper begins next Sunday. The 
Burbank company now has in prep- 
aration “Your Neighbor’s Wife,” the 
fne comedy by Elmer Harris, which 
received its presentation at the Mor- 
Osco a year ago with Henry Kolker 
in the cast, and is promised an early 
revival at the Burbank. 


Friganza at Orpheum 


Trixie Firiwaiiza,. “altaays a joy,’ 
the embodiment of music and fun, will 
top the Orpheum bill opening Monday 
afternoon, August 10, Trixie has 
freed herself from the limitations of 
musical comedy, chorus and plot: she 
comes as her own rollicking self this 
time, with no one to interfere: with 
ail her ability and her powers at their 
best, and her genius for fun unham- 
pered. The Corradini troupe will in- 
clude dogs, horses, an elephant, and 
most unusual of all. a trained zebra 
troupe. Sammy Burns and Alice 
Fulton, prime favorites here through 
their very clever dancing, return to 
Orpheum vaudeville the coming week, 
with new dances and the best of their 
old whirlwind ones; their recent foray 
into locally-made musical comedy has 


the famous Rose | 
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simply more firmly entrenched them 
here. Also come the Five Melody 
Maids and a Man, who combine in- 
strumental and vocal music skillfully 
and well. The holdovers include 
Liane Carrera, Anna Held’s daugh- 
ter, with Tyler Brooke and the show 
girls; John and Mae Burke, the rag- 
time soldier act; Yvette, the whirl- 
wind violiniste, and Yule, Munier and 
their company in “The Stranger.” 
There will be the usual fine orches- 
tral concert and the Hearst-Selig mo- 
tion views of world news. 


Big Range at Pantages 


Pantages show for the coming week 
presents both extremes of vaudeville, 
one end of the scale represented by 
an operatic troupe, said to be the best 
ever heard in vaudeville on the coast, 
and the other represented by Napo- 
leon, the clever chimpanzee comedi- 
an. Napoleon brings his acting part- 
ner, Hip, the little elephant with the 
big brain. Both are among the mar- 
vels of vaudeville. There have been 
and are other educated chimpanzees, 
Lut Napoleon is without exception the 
only one who originates his own 
comedy. He treats his partner, Hip, 
with due consideration, and gencrous- 
ly allows him a share of the applause. 
Hip is as serious as Napoleon is friy- 
olous, and makes an excellent foil! for 
the comedian. The Gallerini Four, 
aman and two juvenile musicians, of- 
fer a musical act which is made dou- 
bly interesting by the youth of the 
Players. The Alpha Troupe of hoop 
rollers have been seen here before. 
Barnes and Barron sometimes called 
“Thick and Thins’ who gave “The 
Reception” on their last tour, now re- 
turn with its sequel, “After the Recep- 
tion.” Galloway and Roberts in black 
and tan, offer crossfre comedy. 


Film Stars at Millers 


Another of those all star programs 
of the best known players in pictures 
is greeting Miller’s Theater patrons 
this week. Mary Pickford was never 
more charming or delightful than 
she is in the Griffith directed comedy 
success, “The Englishman and the 
Girl,” while Ethel Clayton, who won 
the hearts of all as Shirley Rossmore 
in “The Lion and the Mouse,” is win- 


/ning new friends and laurels in the 
: An |e a é> 
sparkling comedy drama, “A Daugh- 
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ter of Itve.” Bessie Eyton, who made 
a world-wide reputation in the great 
drama, “The Spoilers,’ appears to 
splendid advantage in Colin Camp- 
bell’s romantic northwest woods story 
“Etienne of the Glad Heart,’ Ruth 
Roland, the best liked of all screen 
comediennes, is at her best in the 
Marshall Neilan concoction of laughs, 
“The Battle of Hicksville.’ Monday 
Miller’s begins its new policy of 
changing the program but one time 
each week. This is done in order to 
give the best film productions made 
irom great stage successes. The ma- 
jority of these plays will be in three 
and four reels, the remainder of the 
program is being made up of the 
highest class of comedies and the lat- 
est news events in motion. 


Reading Series Ends 


At Cumnock Hall, Wednesday, a 
successful series of midsummer inter- 
Pretative readings was brought to a 
close by Miss Jane Farley's presen- 
tation of Rabindranath Tagore. “The 
Crescent Moon” and “The Postofiice” 


were given a sympathetic treatment | 


which made the touching little 
sketches of Indian childhood, and the 
unique drama, appeal deeply to the 
emotions of Miss Farley’s auditors. 
The summer series has served to in- 
troduce the talents of this able read- 
er to a wide group of students of 
drama who had previously known her 
only as one of the most earnest and 


capable members of the faculty of |of the Atlantic. 
| lisher 


Cumnock School. 
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There is still a fortnight’s respite| book of the picture, devoting a part 
before the regular opening of the new}of it to the reproduction of a map 


dramatic season. 
“first gun” was fired last week when 
“Apartment 12-K” was produced at 
the Maxine Elliott Theater, but this 
proved to be a premature explosion, 
with the usual result of such a catas- 
trophe. An expurgated edition prom- 
ises to replace the present version as 
quickly as it can be accomplished, 
and the cast is to be considerably 
changed. However, it is still running, 
and it may be the case of “Today” 
1s to be repeated. It will be recalled 
that “loday” was unanimously de- 
nounced by the critics, but finished 
the season one of the biggest winners. 


There are just two stock companies 
in the Greater City to withstand the 
summer heat. The Academy of Mu- 
sic has established something of a 
record in the performance of “Dam- 
aged Goods.” Stock companies gen- 
erally find one week sufficient to sat- 
isfy the desire of the playgoers for 
any play scheduled, but “Damaged 
Goods” is being presented for the 
eighth consecutive week. At the Hud- 
son Theater, located at Union Hill, 
which is just across the river from 
Broadway and Forty-second street, 
“Ready Money” is being shown. This 


It is true that a, showing those parts of Europe and 


Africa where D’Annunzio laid the 
scenes of his play. Paul J. Rainey’s 
series of 1914 African Hunt Pictures 
still continues to play to large audi- 
ences at the Casino. One of the most 
thrilling and realistic films ever shown 
on the moving picture screen is the 
charging of the lion which was killed 
within ten yards of the machine Oop- 
erated by Mr. Rainey. The Vita- 
graph Theater has scored a success 
in the five part drama by Richard 
Henry Savage. “My Official Wife,” in 
which Clara Kimball Young, support- 
ed by an all-star cast of Vitagraph 
Players, is seen daily. 


P. S.—Since writing the foregoing, 
“Apartment 12-K” has been recog- 
nized by its sponsors as a failure, and 
has been taken to the warehouse. It 
has been replaced at Maxine Elliott’s 
by “loo Many Cooks,” transferred 
from the Thirty-ninth Street theater, 
the latter house being kept open with 
a new farce, “The Third Party,” by 
Jocelyn Brandon and Frederick Ar- 
thur, adapted by Mark Swan, with 
Taylor Holmes, Walter Jones, Mar- 
Jorie Wood, Jobyna Howland, Alma 
Belwin, Jeffreys Lewis, Claudia Ger- 


play promises to score a greater suc- ard, Lydia Carlisle, Richard W. Tem- 


cess in-stock tlian it did in Manhat- 
tan. The excellent company assem- 
bled by Manager Nash is largely re- 
sponsible for this fact, and much of 
the success is due to a new leading 
woman, Suzanne Jackson, who, al- 
though engaged for two weeks only, 
has been persuaded to remain for an 
additional period. 


Following is the schedule of the 
week: 

COBIAN: “Potash aid. Rerlmut- 
ter,” fifty-one weeks. 

COMEDY: “Keltty Sifackiig.” “a 
Scotch comedy by Catherine Chis- 
holm Cushing; thirty weeks. 

HUDPSOR-: “Lire Dvarnty. by 
Harvey J. O’Higgins and Harriett 
Ford, authors of *The Argyle Case.” 
Seventeen weeks. 

MAXINE. ELLI@TT’s: 
ment K-12," by Will Rising; 
weeks. 

PUN GAC. seat 
farce comedy, by 
twenty weeks. 

THR TY-NENTE STREET: “Too 
Many Cooks,” by Frank Craven; 
twenty-five weeks. 

NEW AMSTERDAM: 
lies of 1914”: twelve weeks. 

WENTERGARDEN:. “The Pass- 
ing Show of 1914’; eight weeks. 
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No review of the week in New 
York now is complete without refer- 
ence to the motion picture features. 
Time was when this form of amuse- 
ment was relegated to the ten cent 
department of amusements, but now 
the prices range as high as a dollar. 
The Strand Theater is one of the 
most important picture houses in New 
York. Its programme embraces a 
combination feature series, topical re- 
views, short reels of lighter forms 
and startling and decidedly interest- 
ing popular science features. The 
special feature this week is “The 
scales of Justice,” a drama by John 
Rinehart, in which the Famous Play- 
ers Film Company is featuring Paul 
McAllister and Jane Fearnley. The 
story deals with a district attorney, 
who throws honor, position and duty 
in the scales against a woman’s love. 


“Cabiria” at the Knickerbocker, is 
spreading a knowledge of the geo- 
praphy of the Old World on this side 
An enterprising pub- 


has issued a popular story 


ple, Alfred Hesse, Charles B. Gelle, 
William LL. Gibson. James Georgi, 
Juan Villasana and Ray Dodge. 


Ward for Lieutenant-Governor 


Former State Senator M. L. Ward 
of San Diego, is making a strong 
campaign for lieutenant governor. A 
committee of San Diego county men 
and women has been organized in his 
interest, the members being Eugene 
Daney, chairman; A. H. Sweet, Simon 
Levi, A. J. Morganstern, Clark AlI- 
berti, Mrs. Louise Brinton, B. J. Ed- 
monds, Pluilip Morse, G. A. Davidson. 
W. E. Alexander, John F. Forward, 
Sr., and Winfield Hogaboom, secre- 
tary. For the last twenty-six years 
Mr. Ward has practiced law in San 
Diego. At one time he was district 
attorney of San Diego County, and 
later was elected to the senate. Mr. 
Ward is a Republican, and firmly be- 
lieves in the principles of that party. 
He is the only candidate for lieuten- 
ant governor whose home is in the 
southern part of the state, with tlie 
exception of John M. Eshleman, of 
[mperial county, who appears as a 
Progressive. 

Champlain Society will have ready 
in two or three weeks its eighth pub- 
lication, which will be the first vol- 
ume of the “Historical Journal of the 
Campaigns in North America, 1757- 
1760,” by Capt. John Knox, edited for 
the sdciety by A, GaDouglity. 1 le 
C. M. G, the Dominican archivist. 
The work will be comoleted in three 
volumes. The Champlain Society, 
whose headquarters are in Toronto, 
was organized into accessible form 
material relating to the history of 
Canada. 
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Of special interest to an unusually 
wide circle of friends was the mar- 
riage of Miss Edith Helen Osborne 
of this city to Mr. Samuel S$. Stahl of 
Sacramento, the ceremony taking 
place last Saturday evening at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Captain 
and Mrs. Hl. Z. Osborne, 401 West 
Twenty-third street. Rev. Charles 
Edward Locke of the lirst Methodist 
church officiated and the wedding 
marches were played by Miss Fay 
Harter. During the reading of the 
service an appropriate selection was 
softly played. The wedding was siin- 
ple, but of artistic appointments. The 
bride, who was unattended, wore a 
handsome gown of white lace, and 
carried white roses. Her going-away 
gown was a stylish blue serge tailored 
suit. The home was artistically dec- 
orated with pink and white sweet 
peas and greenery, and the wedding 
was attended only by members of the 
two families. Mr. Stah! and his bride 
left later for Lake Tahoe where they 
will pass a part of their honeymoon. 
They will make their home in Sacra- 
mento, where Mr. Stahl is building a 
pretty new home for his bride. The 
Marriage is one of notable interest 
owing to the prominence of the 
Lride’s family here. Her father, Cap- 
tain H. Z. Osborne, was formerly 
president of the Los Angeles Cham- 
her of Commerce and has been a lead- 
ing figure in the local business world 
for many years. Her four brothers, 
Messrs. Sherrill B. Osborne, Harry 
Z. Osborne, Jr., Raymond Osborne 
and Clarence Osborne, are all suc- 
cessful in business and professiona! 
careers, It was while visiting with 
her brother, Mr. Clarence Osborne, 
geologist for the California highway 
commission, that Miss Osborne first 
met Mr. Stahl, who is assistant divi- 
sion engineer for the commission. 
Mrs. Stahl who was graduated from 
Stanford University in 1907, later 
studied for three years with Henri in 
New York, and her talent as an ar- 
tist, has won her deserved recognition 
from recognized critics. 


Miss Ruth Fisher, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter H. ITisher, of 3043 
Wilshire boulevard, has heen receiv- 
ing much social attention in these last 
few weeks that precede her marriage 
to Mr. Garfield Bromley Oxnam. 
Tuesday, Miss Lois Oxnam of 221i 
Cambridge street, entertained in com- 
pliment to her brother’s fiancee, with 
a daintily appointed tea at Hotel 
Hollywood. She was assisted by her 
mother, Mrs. Thomas Henry Oxnam. 
The table was attractively decorated, 
a center piece of orange blossoms be- 
ing artistically combined with white 
satin ribbons and ferns. The place 
cards, monogramed in gold, were in 
the form of semi-booklets and each 
bore a small photograph of the bride- 
elect. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Henry 
Oxnam will entertain with a “stag” 
party at their home on Cambridge 
street, Monday evening, August 17, 
in compliment to their son. Miss 
Fisher and Mr. Oxnam have set Au- 
gust 19 as the date for their mar- 
riage. The ceremony will be per- 
formed at the home of the bride's 
parents and Miss Fisher’s only at- 
tendant will be her sister, Mrs. Clyde 
Scott Yeree.= Mr.“ Ralph Redline 
formerly of Arizona and now a resi- 
dent of Altadena, will assist Mr. Ox- 
nam as best man. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wood Rich- 
ardson, who recently returned from 
their honeymoon, are occupying their 
new home at 909 North Kingsley 





Drive, “9Mrts. Richardson betore wher 
marriage was Miss Rye Middleton, 
and is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. O. Middleton of 515 Shatto street. 


Mr. and Mrs| Walter Mercer Bruns- 
wig, who have been stopping at Hotel 
Darby, have moved into their own 
new home at the corner of Tenth 
street and Wilton place, where they 
will receive their friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles O. Crenshaw 
have moved into their attractive new 
home on Buckingham Road, Lafay- 
ette Square. 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Louis Wilson 
and children of 19 Chester place, will 
pass August at Del Mar. In October 
they plan to motor to San [francisco 
where they will be the guests of 
friends. 

Announcement is made by Dr. and 
Mrs. Clarendon Atwood Foster of 
Pasadena and Pacific Grove, of the 
betrothal of their daughter, Miss Dor- 
othy Eileen Foster to Mr. Howard 
Scott Dudley of this city. Tuesday, 
August 25, has been set as the date 
for the wedding, which will take place 
in the picturesque little chapel, St. 
Marys-by-the-Sea, at Pacific Grove, 
where Dr. and Mrs. Foster have their 
summer home. following their mar- 
riage Mr. Dudley and his bride will 
leave for a motoring trip through the 
north and will enjoy a sojourn at 
Lake Tahoe. Miss Foster, who was 
a student at Wellesley college, is 
popular socially both in Los Angeles 
and Pasadena. Mr. Dudley is a mem- 
ber of the California and the Mid- 
wick clubs. Early in October the 
young couple will conclude their wed- 
ding trip, and upon their return to 
Los Angeles they will make their 
home in an attractive English bunga- 
low, which Mr. Dudley will erect on 
Western avenue, opposite Berkeley 
Square. 


Among the late summer visitors are 
Mr. and Mrs. Reginald H. Lloyd- 
Jones, who are guests at the home of 
the latter's mother, Mrs. J. F. Con- 
roy of 2326 Scarff street. Mrs. Lloyd- 
Jones was Miss Emma Conroy, her 
wedding being a society event of last 
September. Following their mar- 
riage Mr. and Mrs. Liloyd-Jones went 
to Montreal to live, but the greater 
part of their time has been passed 
in London, England, and other of the 
large cities of Europe. Their stay 
here is to be of indefinite length, and 
both undoubtedly will be the recipi- 
ents of much social attention. The 
week-end was given over to a cruise 
to Catalina Island in Commodore A, 
J. Mitchell’s yacht, the Yankee Girl. 
Among the affairs already planned in 
honor of Mrs. Lloyd-Jones is a small 
luncheon which Mrs. Stanley A. Guth- 
rie will give next Wednesday after- 
noon, at her home, 409 South Har- 
vard boulevard. 


Pereeand Wirs. Willis H. Booth of 
10t0 Magnolia avenue, with their 
young son, Terris, will occupy their 
cottage at East Newport Beach for 
the remainder of the summer season, 
returning to Los Angeles when the 
school term opens. 


Nis. Como sehangdier and family of 
637 West Twenty-third street will 
leave today for Redondo Beach. They 
will occupy the Lathrop cottage on 
Guadalupe street until October 1. 


Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby Rodman 
of 2631 Orchard avenue were week- 
end guests of Mrs. G. Wiley Wells of 
Santa Monica. Mr. and Mrs, Rod- 
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man this summer are making no pro- 
longed stay at any of the beaches, but 
are enjoying week-end jaunts and 
motoring trips to the seaside and into 
the country. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mark W. Rice ol 
1044 West Fifty-third street, have had 
as their guest for the last week, Dr. 
Gordon Dyer Hale, surgeon, U. 5. 
N., of the gunboat Yorktown, which 
at present is stationed at Mare Is- 
land. Dr. Hale, who has a month's 
leave of absence, has been enjoying 
a trip to New York and Washington, 
D. C. Mr. amd "irs. Rice nave recent- 
ly returned fron¥ a fortnight’s so- 
journ at Hotel Potter, Santa Bar- 
bara. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Miner of Gram- 
ercy place were host and hostess re- 
cently at a yachting party to Catalina 
Island. About twenty or thirty of 
their friends enjoyed their hospitality 
aboard the “Yorbis,” which handsome 
little craft is owned by Mr, and Mrs. 
George Rector, who are making an 
around-the-worlda trip.” Airs, Rector 
and Mrs. Miner are sisters and in the 
absence of the Rectors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Miner are enjoying the use of the 
yeent: 


Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Cass and family 
of Fair Oaks avenue, Pasadena, are 
enjoying a camping party at the 
Isthmus, Catalina Island. They have 
taken with them their own boats and 
camping outfit and are planning a 
merry outing. The younger members 
of the family will entertain with week- 
end parties, having as guests a num- 
ber of their young friends from the 
GILy. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Johnson of 
Hobart boulevard, with Miss Agnes 
Golden of Washington, who has been 
visiting here as the guest of their 
daughter, Mrs. Estelle Johnson Ryan, 
will motor to Coronado where they 
will join Mrs. Ryan, her grandinother, 
Mrs. H. C. Guiteau, and little Dorothy 
Johnson. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson will 


return the first of the week, but the 
others plan to remain over for a fort- 
tight. a= 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Feagans 
and Wir. L. Feagans of 926 West: 
moreland place, with Mrs. leagans 
daughter, Mrs. Orville Holmes Joy 
and Master Van Brunt Joy of 2097 
West Thirtieth street, will enjoy their 
summer outing at the Thousand 
Pines, this month. 


= 
Mr. and Wirs. Walter Perry Story 
have returned to their home on New 
Hampshire street after a three weeks’ 
visit in the north. They were guests 
in Bozeman, Mont., of Mr. Story’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Story 
and in Portland they visited Mrs. 
Story'’s parents,~Mir. and Mrs. ik. R. 
Tohnson. 


Mrs. F. A, Calkins of 706 West Six- 
teenth street entertained a party of 
Ann Arbor friends at an informal 
luncheon recently. Her guests in- 
cluded Mrs. James A. Bird and chil- 
dren, Mrs. Bird’s mother, Mrs. Wil- 
bur, and Mrs. Robert Fleming. Mrs. 
Bird is the wife of Professor Bird of 
Ann Arbor university. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sherwood Wise 
of the Bryson apartments entertained 
Thursday in a delightful manner for a 
coterie of young women, who next 
season will take active part in local 
society affairs. Dancing was enjoyed 
in the evening. Those who were espe- 
cially honored upon this occasion 
were Afisses Jone Hudson, Edith Run- 
yon, Beatrice Burnham, Emily War- 
ner, Dorothy Jackins; Ruthie !liott, 
Dorothy Armstrong, Virginia Dun- 
ham, Katherine Boyle, Dorothy 
Young and Carolyn Ware. 


Miss Olive Bennett, daughter of 
Mrs. EFinma I. Bennett of 1340 West- 


lake avenue, has chosen Wednesday, | 
August 26 as the date for her mar-- 
riage to Mr. Frank William Crane of 44.) 
The ceremony will take fil 
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the home of the bride’s mother. Only 
the immediate families and a few of 
the most intimate friends will be pres- 
ent for the service. The bride-elect 
is on of the popular young women of 
the younger set. She is a graduate ot 
Marlborough school and following the 
completion of her studies here, she 
enjoyed a year of travel abroad with 
her mother. A number of pre-nup- 
tial affairs have been given for Miss 
Bennett and others are planned for 
her within the next week or ten 
days. 


Mr.and Mrs. Arthur Braly Jr., with 
their two attractive children, are at 
Del Monte, where they will pass the 
remainder of the summer. They will 
he joined later by Mrs. Braly’s par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. H. Jevne, who will 
stop over for a short visit with them 
before proceeding on an eastern trip. 


Interesting among the society af- 
fairs of next week will be the wedding 
of Miss Marguerite Rimpau and Mr. 
Joseph T.. Way ere. Miss Rimpau is 
the daughter of Mrs. R. B. Rimpau of 
1540 St. Andrews place, and a member 
of one of the oldest families of the 
city. She has been the recipient of 
much social attention since the an- 
nouncemcut of her engagement. The 
wedding will take place August 12. 


Velicitations are being extended Mr. 
and Mrs. Joy Clark upon the arrival. 
July 26, of a tiny daughter who has 
been named Betsy Anne Clark. Mrs. 
Clark was Miss Florence Wood, and 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Modini-Wood of St. James 
adls 

One of the most delightful of the 
recent affairs was the informal high 
tea given by Mrs. Hancock Banning 
and her daughter, Miss Eleanor Ban- 
ning in honor of Miss Peggy Calder, 
daughter of Mr. A. Sterling Calder, 
the well known sculptor, who has 
heen visiting in Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Walter B. Cline with her 
daughter, Miss Constance Cline, and 
her son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Airs. Stanley W. Guthrie, plan to leave 
the latter part of the month for Santa 
Barbara for a short stay. Miss Cline, 
who is one of the popular members of 
the younger set, has been enjoying a 
number of week-end trips to Catalina 
Island and the nearby beaches this 
season. 


Mrs. Richard Lacy entertained a 
number of her Los Angeles friends 
Wednesday at her summer home at 
Hermosa beach. The affair was in the 
nature of an informal luncheon. 


Among the Los Angelans to return 
from extensive summer travels, ane 
Mr. atid Mrs. Arthur Letts Jr.. who 
have been enjoying an eastern i of 
several months. At Eagle, Wisconsin, 
they visited at the home of Mrs. Letts’ 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. D. M Baker. 
Mr. and Mrs. Letts Jr., are staying 
with the former’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Letts of Hollywood, 
pending the completion of their own 
attractive home on Kenmore avenue. 


Mrs. George S. Patton will enter- 
tain with a luncheon at her home in 
San Gabriel Thursday, the affair being 
planned in compliment to Mrs. Eiean- 
or Brown, Miss Anne Wilson and 
Mrs. J. de Barth Shorb, who have re- 
cently returned from their European 
tripy 


Mr.and Mrs. Joseph F. Sartori and 
their daughter, AMliss Juliet Boileau. 
who have been traveling extensively 
in Germany and France for the last 
four months, were passengers aboar 1 
the Steamer Olympic which made a 
safe vovage from Southampton, ar- 
riving ‘n New York Wednescay. It 
is expected that Wir. Sartor: and faim- 
ily “all reniari ine. seems 2 fete 
days, returning to their home here 
about August 15. 


Mi. and Murs. Samuel C. Haver. Jr.. 
have returned from their honeymoon 
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trip +o, Dele Mar and sama Bareatra 
i. their new home at 983 
Western avenue, where they will re- 


ceive their friends. 


Alr, and Mrs. Charles Rivers Drake 
and their daughter, Miss Pinita Drake 
of 2633 South Hoover street, have 
returned from Long Beach where they 
were guests at Hotel Virginia for a 


week. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Bryan and Mrs. 
E. A. Newton of 41 Westmoreland 
have been enjoying several days’ stay 
at Hotel Virginia, Long Beach, Dr. 
Newton, meanwhile, has been in San 
Francisco participating in the Bohe- 
nian Club’s annual outing. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Schader left for 
the north this w eek. They will stop 
in San Francisco, and from there will 
go to Alaska for a short rest and rec- 
reation trip. 


Leaving Europe just two days prior 
to the declaration of war there, Mrs. 
Henry T. Gage and her daughter, 
Miss Fanita Gage arrived in New 
York Monday nad will leave there 
for Los Angeles, August 11. Former 
Governor Henry IT. Gage and his son 
Mr. Francis Gage are at the ranch 
near Downey, where they will await 
the return of the travelers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Elbridge Rand, the latter a 
daughter of the ex-governor and Mrs. 
Gage, with their child, have remained 
in their home in Rome. With Italy 
maintaining neutrality in the Euro- 
pean hosthties, Mr. and Mrs. Rand 
are probably not worried as to their 
own safety, for the present, at least. 


Mrs. Sidney Wailes, who is passing 
the summer in Santa Monica, was 
hostess Wednesday, entertaining with 
an informal tennis luncheon, the 
guests later driving over to the ten- 
nis courts at Santa Monica. Among 
those who enjoyed Mrs. Wailes’ hos- 
pitality were Mrs. E. P. Morphy, 
Mrs. Harry Robinson, Mrs. Jack 
Niven and the Misses Morphy. 


Coronado was particularly gay last 
week, the polo games and the calico 
hall attracting most attention. More 
than nine hundred pleasure seekers 
from all over the country were there, 
the gay company including many 
prominent society folk from [os An- 
geles. 


The aviation officers who are at 
present occupying the “Annex” of 
Iotel del Coronado, were hosts after 
the calico hall, pen he a num- 
ber of the younger set at the ‘Officers’ 
Mess,” where dancing was continued. 


Among those from Los Angeles 
who passed the week at Coronado 
were Sirs. M. A. Wrigchijand merry, 
Pits@os.F. Prescott, Mrso Maree 
hom, Irs. KR. C. Wilkinson, Mrs. Jj. J. 
Meyer, Mrs. F. G. Gebhard, Miss Hel- 
en Paten, Miss Mildred D. Rouse. Mr. 
Bonaldebiedity and son, Mr. Ale. 
Lushy, Mr. Marion R. Gray, Mr. Wal- 
ter E. Webb, Mr. R. P. Rouse, Mr. 
W. E. Shaw and R. G. Meyler. Mrs. 
Grosse and daughter and Mr. and 
Mrs. E. L. Potter of Pasadena. 


Books and Bookmen 


In September the G. W. Dillingham 
Company will bring out the third and 
last in the sertes of stories by Varick 
Varnady which celebrate the adven- 
tures of that “Night Wind” savho has 
fed the detectives upon so many wild 
and futile chases. This fnal one will 
hear the title “The Night Wind's 
Promise,” and will tell about the per- 
petration of a stupendous fraud on 
Bingham Harvard's bank. The Diil- 
ingham’s will shortly publish also a2 
new novel by Willian Macleod 
Raine called “A Daughter of the 
Dons,” which tells a vigorous story 
of New Mexico. Alr. Raine ts the au- 
thor of ten novels, of which nine 
have been made into motion pictures. 


Bobbs-Merritll Company promises 
for early publication a novel by Earl 
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Derr Bigger, called “Love's Insur- 
ance,’ which tells how an English 
nobleman tmsured himself at Lloyd's 
against a yotng lady’s possible in- 
constancy and what were the results 
Ofelitis caniy action. 


Hearst's [nternational Labrary 
Company will bring out in Septem- 
ber “The Woman Alone,” by Mabel 
Herbert Urner, author of “The Jour- 
nal of a Neglected Wife.’ It will 
consider the case of two women who 
love the same man, and will raise the 
cuestion of which has the better right 
to his love. 


This week Putnam's will bring out 
“The Dread of Responsibility,” by 
Emile Faguet, member of the French: 
Academy, whose “Initiation Into Phuil- 
osophy” has been quite successful in 
this country. In this new volume he 
supports the criticism of democracy 
and the Socialistic tendency he has 
formerly made with fresh examples. 
and outlines a constructive suggestion 
for a government under democratic 
forms by the really best. American 
democracy he declares to be no dem- 
ocracy at all. 


“Makers of New } France,” 


by | 


Charles Dawbarn, will be published by | 


the James W. Pott Company about 
the middle of September. It deals 
with the men who have been the moyv- 


ing spirits in the remarkable develop-! 


ment France has 
recent years, presenting them in char- 
acter sketches and showing the part 
they have taken in the making of 
“New France.” 


“Belshazzar Court” is a collection 
of essays by Simeon Strunsky, bear- 
ing also the curiosity-provoking sub- 
title “Village Life in New York City.” 
which Henry Holt & Co will publish 
early in the fall. The essays. most of 
which have appeared in the Atlantic 


undergone duritz! 


5210 Hollywood Boulevard 


317-825 bY 312-822 
SQ BROADWAY “a2 SO. HILL 22S) 


A.FUSENOT CO. 


New 


Frenclh 
Challies 
50c¢ 


ivy OOL Challies will be 

Ud popular this fall, not 

only for house’ wear, 

but for street and _ evening 

dresses. Our new collection is 

very broad—about 200 pieces to 
select from. 


We show a splendid assort- 
ment in dainty designs for chil- 
dren’s dresses. 





Monthly, deal with the average citi- 
zen in his apartment house, at the 
baseball game, on the street, at the 
theater, and in other phases of his 
daily life. 


Fruit Preserved by an Expert 


Readers of the Graphic desirous of 
having their fresh fruit’ preserving 
done by an expert are invited to call 
for Mrs. Eva Sheets, F-2150, who will 
undertake the work at the homes of 
the applicants, charging a reasonable 
sum, by the hour, for her proficiency. 
She will do all the work and guar- 
antee satisfactory results —(Adv.) 














By W. Francis Gates 


European turmoil may have a de- 
cided effect on Los Angeles musical 
matters next season. The director ot 
the symphony orchestra, Adolf Tand- 
ler, is in Austria—and he may have 
to stay there, at least until his regt- 
ment is ordered to Servia or Russia. 
Mr, Tandler had not been in_ this 
country long enough to take out his 
second papers for United States citi- 
zenship, and so is subject to the call 
of his native country. He had served 
one year in the army as well as his 
regular yearly month of service, for 
twelve years. It seemed likely that 
in this crisis our debonnair sym- 
phony conductor again would have to 
gird on his sword. If this comes 
about, it will be a misfortune for the 
symphony orchestra outlook as Mr. 
Tandler has made an excellent rec- 
ord of self sacrifice and of prohciency 
as a conductor. The Graphic sin- 
cerely hopes that before this appears 
in print, word will have been received 
that Director Tandler had received 
passage to America, as he announced 
in his fast letter. 


Possibility of Mr. Tandler’s absence 
next season opened up again the 
question of directorship of the orches- 
tra. At th etime his appointment was 
announced, a year ago, the writer of 
this column did not enter into peans 
of praise at the choice made by the 
symphony board, as Mr. Tandler was 
a new figure in musical matters in 
Los Angeles, and had stood before 
an orchestra on the local stage not 
more than once or twice. Though he 
was an unknown factor for that posi- 
tion at that time, The Graphic was 
censured by certain persons for this 
Missourian attitude. Later, when Mr. 
Tandler had opportunity to show the 
material of which he is made, after 
he had taken a reconstructed orches- 
tra and put it through a course of re- 
hearsals—which because of their 
number staggered both musicians and 
part of his financial backers—after he 
had distinctly “made good” as a con- 
ductor, then there was no warmer 
supporter of Adolf Tandler, sym- 
phony director, than The Graphic. 
Mr. Tandler’s abilities need no fur- 
ther decsription here, nor do his re- 
sults require added encomiums. He 
has done so well in his first year that 
great things are expected from his 
later connection with the orchestra. 


While there was a possibility of Mr. 
Tandler not being able to take up his 
baton this fall, there arose the neces- 
sity for considering a substitute, In 
the local field there are men who 
would be able to take up this work 
with distinction. For instance, there 
is Henry Schoenfeld, who is so well 
known as to need no introduction to 
Los Angeles musicians, both as com- 
poser and conductor, The orchestral 
performers who have played under 
him recognize his ability and skill. 
Then there is Frederick Brueschweil- 
er, a later comer, formerly at the head 
of a symphony orchestra in Moscow, 
a man thoroughly experienced and 
capable, but too modest to blow his 
own horn. Certainly he is worthy of 
consideration. Besides these Los An- 
geles men, there was a list of eight or 
ten conductors in the East and in Eu- 
rope who were tentative applicants a 
year ago, when the symphony con- 
ductorship was “up in the air,” so to 
speak, 


Several of these were men ings for their talents. 
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with international reputations. But 
from this list probably there would 
have to be eliminated those now in 
Europe, as the chances are that if Mr. 
Tandler had trouble to escape from 
his native land, the others might find 
similar difficulty. If Mr. Tandler were 
compelled to use saber instead of 
baton—for he has the rank of lieu- 
tenant and possibly might be made 
captain,—the natural selection for the 
interregnum would be one of the lo- 
cal men. Inasmuch as the symphony 
board was so successful in its former 
choice, there would be all confidence 
reposed in its judgment, in this mat- 
ter, 


If the Kaiser and the Czar are to 
maroon oir musicians, it would be 
well for rank Wiggins to take these 
potentates in hand. Possibly, a little 
Los Angeles literature might he ap- 
plied to the right spot. There is no 
reason in the world why, with all the 
organists Germany has that it should 
annex Alfred Butler, though there 
might be excuse for keeping Lem 
Selby and his talented wife there— 
Germany seems in sad need of good 
humored individuals, just now. Jaime 
Overton and Earl Bright have more 
chance to come home to Mama unless 
the navy of Switzerland is put into 
commission. Evident need of good 
business managers is a sufficient rea- 
son for the Czar to impress Fred 
Blanchard. Nicholas Number Two, 
doubtless, is acquainted with the suc- 
cess of the smiling Fred as president 
of the Gamut Club and having need 
of a few clubs of his own just now 
considers the Blanchardian presence 
as a stroke of good fortune. The 
Gamuters should serve notice on the 
Czar that a good rental will be de- 
manded for the use of their president 
—who himself believes in satisfac- 
tory rents. 


Symphony conductors are not the 
only musicians who are having a hard 
time to get back to the Land of the 
Free. There is many an operatic star 
exhausting his powers of money and 
cajolery to get out of Europe this 
summer, And it would not be sur- 
prising if enough of them were set 
to work with gun and sword to de- 
plete the stellar ranks of the Amer- 
ican opera houses next fall. Already 
it is announced that the Chicago op- 
era company may change its plans, 
curtail its season and omit its pro- 
posed western trip by reason of not 
getting back its artists from Europe. 
Probably, it is early to make such an 
announcement, as exceptions may be 
made in favor .of world-wide musical 
celebrities; but such a condition ts not 
at all impossible. The war will have 
a like effect on the Metropolitan, on 
Henry Russell’s company, on the 
French company in New Orleans, on 
the San Carlo company and on the lo- 
cal company being formed in Italy. 
When all material interests suffer, 
when life is held at the value of a 
grain of salt, little consideration will 
be given amusements or amusement 
managers. 


As a result of the close line drawn 
around Europe, stock of the Ameri- 
can artist ought to see a strong bull- 
ish tendency. With a possibility of 
twenty or thirty great artists being 
sequestered in their own European 
countries, first class American artists 
doubtless will find many more open- 
The American 








artist always has had a hard time to 
get recognition, but now the misfor- 
tunes of others may offer an opening 
which will result in a larger demand 
for his services. 


At the Second Christian Scientist 
church fast Sunday there was given 
its first performance to a new organ 
work by Frank H. Colby, organist 
and choir master at St. Vibiana’s 
cathedral. Organist Brueschweiler 
played this composition at both morn- 
ing and evening services and it proved 
as interesting as intricate. In fact, 
it is stated that more than one or- 
ganist in the city passed it up as be- 
ing too difficult for them to perform. 
But evidently it was no trouble for 
Mr. Brueschweiler, who in the last 
few weeks has taken rank with the 
best organists in Southern California, 
by his masterly handling of the big 
instrument in this church. 


Two Sunday recitals at the Beverly 
Hills hotel recently were those of 
Mrs. Leslie Baird. contralto, of Kan- 
sas City, and of Mr. and Mrs. Drey- 
fus in Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” 
song cycle, the music being by Liza 
Lehman. The latter was given last 
Sunday night. 


Adolf Willhartitz is enthusiastically 
engaged in a compilation of old Span- 
ish music. His aim is to dig out of 
Oblivion the old Spanish and Indian 
tunes and embalm them in print be- 
fore it is too late. To this end he is 
interviewing the older Spanish resi- 
dents and arduously pursuing any 
clue that may add material to his 
work. Badly hit by the recent semi- 
failure of a financial concern, Mr. 
Willhartitz, now 78 years of age, is 
pursuing his self-imposed duty with 
forgetfulness of “what might have 
been” and looking only to the joy of 
knowing he has served posterity by 
preserving to it the crude art of an 
earlier day. 


This afternoon a number of Los 
Angeles musicians are assisting Ellen 
Beach Yaw in giving a musicale at her 
Covina home. The affair is in favor 
of Miss Yaw’s pet charity, the Lark 
Ellen home. Oscar Seiling, violinist, 
Myrtle Gonzales, Mrs. Ryus, Edith 
Noble, Josephine Williams and others 
will be on the program. 


Arthur Foote was announced as a 
lecturer on the summer course of the 
University of California, but an at- 
tack of appendicitis intervened and 
Mr. Foote underwent an operation 
which is announced as successful. Or- 
ganists throughout the country are ar- 
ranging to play one of Foote’s large 
organ works on a given Sunday in 
token of their thankfulness that this 
prominent American composer was 
spared for further work. It is hoped 
that he may be in Los Angeles next 
summer at the meeting of American 
composers. ——_. 

Mrs. Chas. A. Bradley, who hag 
been studying with Breda, in Milan, 
is announced for an operatic debut 
soon in one of the small! Italian cities. 
She will sing Azucena in “Il Trova- 
tore.” 


“Contemporary Portraits,” a vol- 
ume by Frank Harris, consisting of 
intimate sketches and appreciations 
of well known people of the present 
time, will be among the fall publica- 
tions of Mitchell Kennerley, whose 


list of volumes of essays will include | 


also Nicholas Vachel Lindsay’s ac- 
count of his “Adventures While 
Preaching the Gospel of Beauty.” 


Browning devotees will enjoy Ethel 
Colburne Mayne’s book of commen- 
tary upon “Browning’s Heroines,” 
which James W. Fott & Co will pub- 
lish in September. Her theme com- 
prehends the varied phases of wom- 
an’s existence which Browning has 
sung—as simple girl, great lady, hum- 
ble worker, as sweetheart, and as wile. 
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Music and Musicians | 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
Phone 100382; Wilshire zxzz. 


ROLAND PAUL 


Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973. 


MISS GRACE PAGE 

Teacher of Piano. Available for Publie En- 
gagements, Studio, 610 Mafestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South &300 


WILLIAM TAYLOR SPANGLER, Pianist 
SUZETTE SPANGLER, Pianiste 
Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bidg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 174487 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. &. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers” 
Printers, Publishers and Distributors of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Blde. 


ACADEMY OF SINGING Phone 10082 
Eiverything necessary to know in Singing. 
Sight Reading, Ear Training, Harmony. 
JOS. N. WHYBARK, 381 Blanchard Hall 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bidg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway. 234 South Hill St. 

IDA M. LEONARD 
Cultivation of Speaking, Voice, Interpre- 
tation of Literature. Phone A-2855 

Studio 806-7 Y. M. C. A. Bidg. 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2 Gamut Club Bldg. 
B’dway 2098 Home F5437 























MUSIC SCHOOL _smif 


for Piano, Violin and all Brass In- 
struments; also coach young Artists 
for the Stage and Concert Platform. 
PROF. J. E. NURNBERGER 
Phone: Main 8276. S16 WSs tOhiv 





Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Bulld- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information apply to 
F. W. BLANCHARD 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





| Main 3167 


J. C. FERGUSON 


Diamonds and all other Precious 
Stones Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
232-234 Laughlin Bldg. 

315 South Broadway Los Angeles 


F’-3516 


WILSHIRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
624 8. Normandie Avenue (one half- 
block from Wilshire Boulevard), will 
open September 29 for its first year. 
Day pupils only. Courses of study the 
Same as in best Pastern schools. New 
building. Out-door study. Music, Art, 
advanced work in Literature and Mod- 
ern Languages. 
Principal, MISS I. C. PIRRET, 

Curriculum on application. 

Telephone 556090. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, ete. apply to the 
manager. 

1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Selected Watercolors by American Art- 
ists—Museum Art Gallery. 


By Everett C. Maxwell 


Continuing the review of the collec- 
tion of work by old masters now on 
public view in gallery “D,” Museum 
of History, Science, and Art, I will 
briefly consider the important can- 
vases in the Baron Wymetal collec- 
tion, loaned by Mr. and Mrs. J. O. 
Koepfli of Los Angeles. In present- 
ing this review I wish to state in re- 
gard to these rare and valuable works 
of art that, excepting the points rela- 
tive to the artistic peculiarities of the 
several masters mentioned, my au- 
thority for the discussion is trans- 
lated from the Cologne Catalogue. 
This catalogue was prepared years 
ago by competent authorities at the 
cathedral city and receiving the ap- 
probation of the late Dr. von Wymetal 
was publicly issued in Germany. 

“The Monastery” by Lucas van 
Uden is an excellent example of the 
early Dutch School of painting that 
left nothing to the imagination. This 
remarkable work is executed on a 
panel of oak and while badly damaged 
by the ravages of time is still colorful 
and technically brilliant. The com- 
position shows a grotto which the 
monks have converted into a weird, 
fantastic retreat. Lucas Van Uden 
was born in Antwerp, Oct, 1595, and 
died in Antwerp, Nov. 4, 1672. He 
was one of the giants of the Flemish 
school. He devoted himself to land- 
Scape painting. He was the son and 
probably the pupil of Artus Van Uden 
(master of Antwerp guild). He de- 
veloped under the influence of Rubens 
in whose pictures as well as others of 
Teniers he often painted backgrounds 
while both the masters supplied his 
landscapes with figures. For surene3s 
of execution and classic beauty, few 
canvases i public galleries excel the 
work called “Christ and the Woman 
at the Well” by Domenichino. This 
is a unique conception of a much 
painted subject and one of rare con- 
sideration. The figure of the man 
and woman are posed half-length and 
the composition is easy and natural. 
Domenico Zampriri Domeniciino was 
born at Bologna in the year 1581. He 
died at Naples in 1641. He was a 
dominant influence in the Bolognese 
school. He was a pupil of Denis Cal- 
vaert and afterward of Carracci. He 
was the intimate friend of Albanu and 
Guido, and aided Amibale Carracci on 
the Farnese frescoes. He was ap- 
pointed by Pope Gregory XV as 
architect and painter of the apostolic 
chamber. In 1630 he went to Naples 
to decorate the chapel of St. Janavris, 
hut before he finished was persecuted 
by a notorious cabal, the painters 
Corenzio, Spagnoletto and Caracciolo. 
It is suspected that he worried him- 
self to death or was poisoned. Dom- 
enichino was rated second only to 
Raphael, but although a forceful and 
learned painter he was commonplace 
im invention and wanting in ideality. 
His masterpiece is “The Communion 
of St. Jerome” in the Vatican where 
it has ranked as a revival of Raphael’s 
“Transfiguration.” 

kx 

Landscapes of Aart van der Veer, 
always interest the art lover. His 
rich colors and his poetic conception 
made him a prime favorite of his 
school. He was born at Amsterdam 
in 1603 and died there November 9, 
1677. He was of the Dutch school, 
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but a decided contrast to Wynants and 
occupies an equally independent posi- 
tion. Van Der Neer gives us for the 
most part canals with towns on their 
banks lighted by the moon and with 
a prevailing warm tone. No other 
painter, indeed, has so well depicted 
the deep, broad masses of shadow as 
well as the effect of light and peaceful 
tranquility of character observable on 
a moonlight night with so much truth- 
fulness and clearness. Often, too, he 
represents the same scenes under the 
influence of sunset with a warmth 
and glow that equal Cuyp, with 
whom, indeed, he at times worked on 
the same canvas. Van Der Neer has 
been known to paint a smithy with 
figures alternately lighted by the sun 
and the blacksmith’s fire (Oppenheim 
collector at Cologne), but habitually 
his subjects were rivers and the water 
courses of his native country, either 
at sunset or after dark. Sometimes, 
the moon sheds its Hght on tall trees 
and gables and windmills. His pecu- 
liar skill is shown in realizing trans- 
parence which allows objects—even 
distant—to appear in the darkness 
with varieties of warm brown and 
steel grays. He cleverly manages re- 
flections in water and balances the 
light on one side of a canal with the 
dark masses of shadow on the other. 
Van Der Neer is represented in this 
collection by a small canvas called 
“Moonlight Scene.” Over the wide 
branch of a river, the full moon is at 
the point of rising, appearing behind 
dark clouds. On both banks, between 
nigh trees are the houses of a hamlet; 
in front, on the river, fishers in a 
boat; on the shore, various figures. 
This truly ideal little composition, 
which affects like a lyric, is most sig- 
nificant of the master’s art. 
a 


The great Annibale Carracci is well 
represented by a study called “Diana 
and Callisto.” The canvas is rich in 
color, pleasing in composition, and 
the painting of the nude figures ex- 
cellent. In the background we see 
mountain scenery bounded by a 
mountain range. In the foreground, 
before a blue lake, Diana is en- 
throned. She is surrounded by 
nymphs. Callisto rests upon the 
ground. Annibale Carracci was born 
in Bologna, Nov. 3, 1560 and died in 
Rome July 15, 1609. The most impor- 
tant of the eclectic schools was that 
of the Carracci at Bologna. This 
academy, which Ludovico Carracci 
(13555-1619) opened with Agostino 
(1555-1619), and Annibale Carracci, 
bore the name of the Incanninati. In 
spite of the opposition of the estab- 
lished painters, the school of Carrac- 
ci was more and more sought from 
day to day and it was not long until 
all of the other schools of art in Bo- 
logna were closed. The study of na- 
ture, and the imitation of the great 
masters, were the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this school. There is a son- 
net by Agistino Carracci in which he 
defines the principles of the school 
agreeably to its system of studying 
and executing in the spirit of the 
great masters. He says, “Lét him 
who wishes to be a good painter ac- 
quire the design of Rome, Venetian 
action and Venetian management of 
shade, the dignified color of Lom- 
bardy (that is of Leonardo de Vinci) 
the terrible manner of Michael An- 
gelo, Titian’s -truth and nature, the 
sovereign purity of Corregio’s style, 
and the just symmetry of Raphael, 


the decorum and well-grounded study 
of Tibaldi, the invention of the learn- 
ed Primaticcio, a little of Parmigi- 
ano’s grace; but without so much 
study and weary labor, let him apply 
himself to imitate the works which 
our Niccolo (del ’Abbate) left us 
here.” 
k * 

Annibate is by far the most distin- 
guished of this family. His pictures 
are more diversified in style than 
those of Lodovico and Agostino, com- 
frising paintings in the manner of 
several of the great masters. He was, 
indeed, the first to understand how to 
put in practice the principles of his 
school and that with a high degree of 
independent talent. We may always 
recognize the greatness of the paint- 
er in the powerful life which pervad- 
ed his works, and, in cases where his 
feeling for nature is allowed to have 
scope, in his freshness and vigor. It 
is known that a number of important 
artists sprang from the Carracci 
school and that several of these cele- 
brated pupils surpassed their masters 
1 certain respects. Their great pupil 
irancesco Albani was the unparalleled 
master of elegance. The Royal Pin- 
akothek of Munich officially pro. 
nounced this superbly elegant picture 
a work of Albani. While the family 
of Wymetal would in no way object 
to posses an Albani instead of a Car- 
racci (granted it were as excellent for 
Albani as this painting is for Car- 
racci) it firmly holds on the late pro- 
fessor’s authority that this is a Car- 
racch. 

k * 

An important canvas is that called 
“The Witch” by David Teniers (the 
younger). In the foreground of a 
landscape over which the full moon 
is rising, stands an aged hag. She 
is reading formulas, and is surrounded 
by demoniacal figures. Specters of 
all kinds float in the air. David en- 
lers was born in Antwerp, Dec. 15, 
1610, and died at Brussels, April 15, 
1690. This master takes by far the 
hrst position among the genre paint- 
ers of Belgium. Teniers was one of 
the first ard also one of the most re- 
markable of those painters who, pos 
sessing the complete command of rep- 
reseitation which then flourished in 
the Netherlands, applied them to il- 
lustrate the subjects of every-day life, 
or even when tempted into higher re- 
gions, included them under the same 
genre-like treatment; for though the 
animated delineation of the peasant 
world, under the most varying forms, 
from the single figure of a peasant 
smoking his pipe to the throngs which 
gather at the festivities, was his fa- 
vorite sphere, yet the influence of his 
uncle, Hell Brueghel, or of his father- 
in-law Velvet Breughel, appeared in 
Many a scene of fancy, such as 
waitehcs, incantations, ete. Hews eam 
rivalled in the treatment of these, as 
also of alchemist subjects. The quai- 
ities which most attract us in the 
works of Teniers are his picturesque 
arrangement, his delicately balanced 
general keeping, the exqttisite har- 


,mony of coloring in his details, and 


that light 


and sparkling touch in 
which 


the separate strokes of the 
brush are left unbroken, a power 
wherein the genre painter never 
equaled him. On the other hand, all 
the charm of his humor can hardly 
atone for a certain coldness of feel- 
ing, while his figures and heads have 
a degree of monotony which is espe- 
cially obvious in the scenes with nu- 
merous figures. Occasionally, also, 
too decided an intention i3 seen in his 
arrangement; so that on the whole 
his greatest triumphs are attained in 
pictures of new figures. The remain- 
ing canvases from this collection will 
receive notice later. 

*k Ok Ok 


For the next two weeks the main 
gallery, museum of history, science 
and art, will be given over to the ninth 
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Let Us 


Co-operate 


The Railway is 
doing its best to 
prevent accidents 
on its lines. Will 
you help? 


Los Angeles 
Railway 


P. J. BACHMANN 
FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


BOOK LOVER'S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate. 

314 Homer Laughiin Bldg. 


GUY KE. ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Eingraver 
515 Title Guarantee Bidg. Phone F-38586 
__ High Grade Jewelry Repairing s 
JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring S8t., Upstaira 
BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CO., 614 & Broad. 
way. Main 937; HOME F037 

SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 

Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 

905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 


ee ee ae 
Art and Artists 


——— 
LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So, Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 7338: AS5615 


L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


Summer Course— All branches taught. 
Special Rates. Est.-Inc. 1887, 
Phone 51657—-6th & Alvarado. lus. Catalog 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U. 8. C. 


, _Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 64 
Tel. 39086: Gar. 2875 





























DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
July 24, 1914. 

011994. 


NOTICE is hereby Fiven that Ollie 
f. Duncan, of Calabases, California, 
who, on January 3, 1911, made home- 
stead entry, No. 011994, for Lot 4 Sec- 
tion 5, and Lot 1, Section 6, Township 
1 S., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, has 
filed notice of intention to make final 
three-year Proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Of. 
fice, Los Angeles, Calif., at 9:00 a. m., 
on the 8th day of September, 1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Posey 
Horton, Louie Olivera, Bessie Hedstrum, 
Tom, Velarde, all of Calabases, Califor- 


nia. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
(Aug. 29) 


Eee eee 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


July 17, 1914. 

Non-Coal 015613 

NOTICE is hereby given that David 
J. Hallowell, of Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, who, on June 24, 1912, made home- 
stead entry, No, 015613, for Lot 3, Sec. 
& Wi SWY,, Sec. 3, and NEY NEY, 
Section 17, Township 1 S., Range 20 
W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final three-year 
Proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los An- 
geles, California, at 9:00 a, m., on the 
3rd day of September, 1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: 
Charles Farrow, Henry Richter, Frank 
Clert, Charles O. Montague, all of San- 
ta Monica, California. 

(Aug. 22) FRANK BUREN, Register. 


Non-coal. 
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y OBER’ HERRICK ap- 
proached nearer the Veaciier im 
his story of Clark’s Field than in any 
of his previous novels In pomt ot 
fact, Clark’s Field 1s hardly to be 
classed as a novel, it 15, rather a greal 
object lesson, wherein the author pot- 
trays the curious workings of the in- 
heritance laws and reveals how vast 
fortunes may come to the fourth gen 
eration of heirs through no merits ol 
their own, through no great presch 
ence on the part of their forbears, but 
solely through the rigid ipse dixift ol 
our economic system and is face 
creed. How Clark’s Field became the 
sacrificial altar of that system 15 de- 
veloped in a masterly manner by Mr. 
Herrick. It is by far the most satisty- 
ing novel—if one may call it such— 
that he has yet presented and that he 
may pursue this departure HOt. tO. 
mer chosen lines still further 1s_ not 
unlikely. A sequel to Clark’s Field 
should prove a most entertaining 
sociological study, with the heroine, 
Adelle, as in this, the center of in- 
terest. 

Adelle Clark is of the fourth gen- 
eration. Her great grandfather. old 
Samuel Clark, had settled on one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land, which in 
process of time became the center ol 
a bustling community. But this is to 
forestall events. Samuel, the son, 1- 
herited the farm and an undivided halt 
interest in the Field. The other halt 
was willed to a brother, Edward, who 
had disappeared. Becatise he was not 
heard from and so left a cloud on the 
title, Samuel was unable to sell the 
fifty-acre piece for $5000, which was a 
fair valuation at the time. Samuel 
died, his son John, also, and his 
widow. The sister married late in lite 
and had one child, Adelle, whose pat- 
ents dying left her the sole heir to 
Clark’s Field. She was alimost 
euchred out of her property for an 1n- 
significant sum of money by a smart 
syndicate, but the probate judge, a 
poet and a just man, 
saved to Adelle her fortune. A trust 
company was named as her guardian 
and in the hands of this impersonal 
agent the Field was made a vastly 
productive investment, due to. the 
rapid growth of the city in its direc- 
tion. Even the trust company was 
not devoid of cupidity and might have 
done (on a larger and fairer scale) to 
the orphan what the unscrupulous 
syndicate had essayed, but again 
Judge Orcutt interposed and insisted 
on the ward of the court sharing in 
the improvement plan. It cut down 
the profits to the promoters one-half, 
but gave the girl the benefit of the 
business shrewdness of her, perforce, 
iasocmtes 

In process of time the Field yielded 
rich returns. Meanwhile, Adelle was 
sent to a fashionable boarding school 
and later took a “finishing” course in 
Paris, where the inevitable happened. 
One of the officers of the trust com- 
pany, her legal guardian, foreseeing 
the inevitable. sought to be the 
le--tee, but Adelle rejected his prof- 
fers and conferred herself instead on 
a red-haired Californian, the son of a 
Santa Cruz rancher, who thought he 
was an artist. Possibly, the marriage 
might have been annulled had the 
trust company chosen to proceed, for 
the girl had falsified her age; secretly. 
it was glad to be relieved of a respon- 
sibility that had become a problem 
out of its line. In the eighteen 
months intervening before she be- 
came of age, her allowance was cur- 
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tailed and a nomadic life in various 
European capitals resulted; then the 
ill-assorted couple returned to Amer- 
ica to claim the estate, now worth in 
excess of five millions. 

In a few years Adelle and her hus- 
band — principally the latter — man- 
aged to drop about half of the for- 
tune. They settled in California, buy- 
ing first an unprofitable ranch, and 
later building a pretentious mansion 
in one of San Francisco’s fashionable 
suburbs. Archie Davis, the husband, 
became the tool of promoters and dis- 
sipated a million dollars of his wife's 
money in a railroad venture that col- 
lapsed, in the interim drinking heavily. 
gambling, and involving himself un- 
pleasantly in an episode with a forimer 
school chum of Adelle. The burning 
of the fine mansion and the suffoca- 
tion of her little son was the climax 
in which the husband’s weak and un- 
lovable character was fully revealed, 
resulting in Adelle’s leaving him tor 
good. Meantime, she had discovered 
in one of the stone masons, working 
on her house, a second cousin, one of 
the long lost joint heirs of Clark’s 
Field. His courage at the fire was the 
impelling motive that caused Adelle 
to divulge the truth concerning the 
property and his share in it. 

But the trust company had _ pro- 
tected innocent purchasers of the 
Field by causing a long search for the 
missing heirs, wide advertising and a 
quieting of title through an order of 
court. Adelle found she could not re- 
open the case, nor would Tom Clark 
accept a gift. On the advice of Judge 
Orcutt—a lovable character—Adelle, 
with the assistance of her cousin, re- 
solved to dedicate the unoccupied por- 
mons 6f tie Field to thes m@seseo: tlic 
people whose coming had given the 
land its added value. The judge 
pointed out the way. He suggested 
that the cousins act as trustees for 
Clark’s Field. He turned to Adelle 
and continued, whimsically. “‘That’s 
what the old Field did for you, my 
dear. with my assistance. You found 
it not such a great gift, after all, so 
why not pour it back upon the Field? 
* * * Why not make a splendid pub- 
hemimarker Gimessat Vacditelof thats 
still left? And put some public baths 
in, and a public hall for everybody’s 
use, and a few other really permanent 
improvements ?—which, 1 fear, the 
city will never feel able to do. In 
that way you would be giving back to 
Clark’s Field and its real owners what 
properly belongs to it and to them.” 

In his philanthropic suggestion 
Adelle acquiesces and Tom is made tu 
help carry on the work. Here the 
author takes his leave of Clark’s 
Field with the cousins, presumably, 
busied in the good work outlined. 
As Adelle had applied for legal sepp- 
aration, it may be that Tom Clark, 
her cousin twice removed, may by 
this time have shown her the way to 
unite their interests; that, at least, is 
the intimation. What Robert Herrick 
should do is to write a sequel to 
Clark’s Feld pursuing stil! further the 
fortunes of Adelle and revealing the 
manner in which she and om ful- 
Alled their duties as trustees. It ought 
to inake even more entertaining read- 
ing than the present veracious history. 
(Clark's Field.” by Robert Herrick. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co.) Shas 


“The Titan” 
Those who are acquainted with Nit 
Theodore Dreiser’s novels know fair- 
ly well what they are getting when 
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they purchase his latest pooka= Elle 
Titan.” They expect a daring and 
an intellectually strong account of the 
life of some “immoral” person; and it 
is the strength of treatment rather 
than the daring in choice of subject 
that has attracted Mr. Dreisers 
readers. The public is accustomed to 
hearing of immorality, and is rightly 
curious about it, but unless the pub- 
lic finds truth in the account of the 
novelist it will repudiate him. Now, 
the question arises in a discussion ol 
“The Titan” how much truth, that is, 
Woes much meaning, is there 1mm 

The first objection to be brought 
against the book is that it one-sided, 
it dwells ad nauseam on the immoral- 
ity in business, in politics, and in pri- 
vate life of its hero, and then arrives 
nowhere. The Titan is still an iron 
giant striding out of the book, just 
as he strode into it. One can under- 
stand a god too great to change, but 
4 man among men who is unaffected 
by his deeds or by blows is not to be 
understood. Frank Algernon Cow- 
perwood had an eventful career 1 
“The Financier,” and now in this sec- 
ond volume in a Trilogy of Desire 
(sic) he transfers his activities from 
Philadelphia to Chicago. He takes 
with him his mistress whom he mar- 
ries after divorcing his abandoned 
wife. But his new wife lasts no long- 
er than the old, and he quite brutally 
engages in countless liaisons in the in- 
terval between bribing city councils 
and forming shady business combin- 
ations. It is the brutality that offends; 
he is a man of great intellectual pow- 
er, and yet he makes no effort to un- 
derstand himself or to direct his life 
toward any goal. 

One could endure the recital of his 
amorous experiences if they taught 
him anything, hut one must conclude 
on laying down “The Titan’ that a 
tan is not influenced either for good 
or evil by sexual passion. Perhaps, 
one is premature in making this crit- 
cism of Mr. Dreiser’s book, for it is 
only the second of the trilogy: it may 
be that sense will appear in the third 
volume. But, granting that, this vol- 
ume will remain an inordinately long 
and purposeless account. five hun- 
dred pages is too much to waste on 
this phase of Mr. Cowperwood. 

There is a serious structural fault 
in the work; the lack of connection 
between the business activity, which 
is a story by itself, and the sexual 
life. The reader is swung back and 
forth from story to story to the de- 
struction of his intelligent view of 
either. But Mr. Dreiser is a man of 
strength, and fearless, and deserves 
the usual praise given to these attrihb- 
utes. He seems to have at the back or 
his mind a Nietschean conception ofa 
superman, and Cowperwood might be 
called a superman if he had a hrmer 
grip on himself and knew what he 
was aiming at. The Titan could be 
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as wicked as he chose and as a Mach- 
iavelli gain our admiration, but as a 
Frankenstein amok in Chicago he 1s 
negligible. (‘The Titan,’ by Thec- 
dore Dreiser. John Lane Co.) 
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Magazines for August 


Just how bad a story a man can 
sell even to discriminating editors 
when he has made his reputation its 
proved by Rudyard Kipling in the 
headline feature of Seribner’s for Au- 
2st. it higmetmeriic, “ I hem hte. 
which has the least excuse for exist- 
ence, probably, of anything Nipling 
ever wrote. More than this one dare 
not say. Sill issomy the headimer, 
and Edith Wharton follows swiftly 
with “The Triumph of Night,” a re- 
markable and dramatic piece of fiction 
which shows how bad Kipling’s is, by 
contrast. Then there are other good, 
vigorous American stories by Helen 
Sterling Winslow, James B. Connolly, 
Katherine Gerould and Albert Bige- 
low Paine. Una A. Hunt begins a se- 
ries of sketches of “Memories of the 
Mind of a Child,’ autobtographical in 
nature. Roosevelt’s South American 
adventures and E. S. Martin’s humor- 
ous sketch, “Abroad With Jane” are 
continued. 


In the Phoenix this month Michael 
Monahan pays high tribute to Rich- 
ard le Gallienne, in an extensive re- 
view of that poet’s latest volume. 
Anatole France takes exception to 
Camille Flammarion’s theory of a life 
to come in which souls will flit from 
star to star, and enunciates in a new 
form something of the Christian Sci- 
ence philosophy. Editorially, the 
Phoenix finds America suffering from 
too much “womanism,” “to all intents 
and purposes living under a gynarchy 
and the symbol of government a pow- 
der puff.” A story of doubtful moral- 
ity from De Maupassant and poems 
by Le Gallienne and A. E. Housman 
complete the issue. 


In the Nautilus there is the frankest 
placement of the Progressive Party 
that has yet been penned by an ad- 
herent of that party, and Theodore 
will get Elizabeth Towne if she 
doesn't watch out, for having said 
this: “Every socialist vote that 1s 
withheld from the Progressive party 
candidates is a vote to postpone in- 
dustrial democracy, civil democracy 
and political democracy.” It is well 
to ponder Mrs. Towne's warm advo- 
cacy of the Progressive cause. She 
is a vigorous socialist. and she is for 
the Progressives as the folks who will 
try to carry out these theories. Those 
who do not admire the Nautilus mode 
of thought will be interested in the 
fact that the current number is called 
“Special Midsummer Truth Number.” 
Is this a confession of former short- 
comings in this direction? 


There are several remarkably 
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tinique features in Current Opinio 
this month. Henry Ford and Ville 
are becoming pretty well known, but 
a story of a sad faux pas made by S. 
5. McClure at a woman’s coilege com- 
mencement six years ago is new, and 
likewise a sketch of the new premier 
of I*rance, Rene Viviani, declared tc 
be the world’s greatest orator. George 
Bernard Shaw's interesting commend- 
ation of the movies, a description of 
AMlax Reinhardt's latest stage achieve- 
ment, “The Miracle,” a new musical 
genius from Russia, Igor Stravinsky, 
multiple personality as the normal hu- 
man condition, the growth of the fem- 
inist movement in Turkey, are among 
the most interesting, while adequate 
reviews and new poetry make up the 
remainder. It is a “meaty” number. 


Notes from Bookland 


Or. James J. Walsh, whose account 
of “The Thirteenth, Greatest of Cen- 
tures,’ won wide attention, has writ- 
ten a companion volume on ‘The 
Century of Columbus,” which tells 
the story of the great men, painters, 
sculptors, architects, writers, schol- 
ars, scientists, and others whose 
achievements made memorable the 
century from 1450 to 1550. He pays 
particular attention to the many ways 
in which altruistic sentiment found 
expression in what nowadays is 
known as “social service.” The book 
treats of the later renaissance as the 
period of which Columbus and the 
discovery of America were the inevit- 
able outcome. It was published last 
week by the Catholic Summer School 
Press, New York. Dr. Walsh's 
“Thirteenth Century” is now in its 
fiftieth thousand. 


William N. Loew, already known to 
students of poetry, by his volume of 
translations from “Magyar Poetry,” 
has been at work on a translation of 
the poems of John Arany, one of the 
greatest of the Hungarian poets. The 
volume, which will soon be ready for 
publication, will contain almost all of 
Arany’s ballads, a selection of his 
lyrical poems, and two of his famous 
popular epics, “Toldi’” and “Toldi’s 
Eve of Life.” 


“America and Other Poems” will be 
the title of a volume of the Rev. W. 
J. Dawson to be published this fall by 
the John Lane Company. The author, 
who is staying in British Columbia 
while he completes the work, will 
dedicate the book to his son, Conings- 
by Dawson, author of “The Garden 
Without Walls.” 


Mitchell Kennerley’s fall publica- 
tions from poetry will include, besides 
the volume of Harry Kemp’s “Poems,” 
“My Lady’s Book,” by Gerald Gould. 
and a collection of selections by Mary 
Hopkins and Pauline Goldmark en- 
titled “The Gypsy Trail,” intended for 
the use of people who like to follow 
the open road, by whatever convey- 
ance. In the drama Mr. Kennerley 
will offer “Earth Deities,” a rhyth- 
mic masque by Bliss Carman and 
Mary Perry King. There will also 
be a volume by Huntly Carter on 
“The Theatre of Max Reinhardt” and 
another by Sheldon Cheney which will 
discuss “The New Movement in the 
Theater.” 


George Hl. Doran Company is’ re- 
printing “The South American Tour,” 
by Annie Peck, the famous mountain 
climber, with additions and revisions 
by the author to bring it up to the 
moment, especially as regards new 
routes of travel. They expect to have 
it ready for intending visitors to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, who may 
wish to see South America on the 
way to or from San Frnacisco. 


P. J. Kennedy & Sons will publish in 
the early autumn a volume of short 
stories, “Prodigals and Sons,” by 
John Ayscough, author of “Grace- 
church” and “San Celestino,” who is, 
Otherwise than as an author, Mer. 
Francis D. Bickerstaffe Drew. 
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annual traveling exhibition of select- 
ed watercolors by American artists 
under the direction of the American 
Federation of Arts, Washington, D. 
C. The special exhibition by Jules 
Guerin, announced for August, has 
been postponed to make room for this 
large and valuable collection. The 
watercolor show was scheduled for 
September, but through a misunder- 
Standing on the part of the circuit 
manager it 1s being sent direct to Los 
Angeles instead of San Francisco, as 
Originally planned. No one should 
miss seeing this collection, as noth- 
Ing so extensive has ever been ex- 
hibited in Los Angeles. Ninety-four 
canvases will be shown representing 
seventy-hve noted American painters. 
Artists who will be represented at 
this time are Agnes Abbott, Adam 
Albright, William Alward. Carroll 
Beckwith, N. A., E. M. Bixknell, Ed- 
ward Bait. Harriette Bowdoin, A. S. 
Bucklin, Chas. Livingston Bull, Ho- 
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ward Russell Butler, Ralph M. Calder, 
Edmund S. Campbell, John F. Carl- 
son, Gernal Cassidy, Carlton C. Chap- 
man, Thure de Thulstrup, Walter 
Douglas, Charles Warren Eaton, E. 
G. Eisenlohr, Anna S. Fisher, Wn. 
Forsythe, Ben Foster, Edmund H. 
Garrett, W. Granville Smith, Blanche 
Greer, Frank Hazeil, J. Lx Hoftrup; 
John C. Huffington, (teva. Murry 
Cecil Jay, Mary Langtry, Clara Mc- 
Chesney, Norwood MacGilvary, Fran- 
cis McComas, Mary Lane McMillan, 
Frank C. Mathewson, Charles Mente, 
Bertha S. Menzler, David B. Milne, 
Charles Austin Needhan, G. Glenn 
Newell, Hugh Newell, Rhoda Holmes 
Nichols, Spencer Nichols, Hobart 
Nichols, Walter I.. Palmer, Jno. F. 
Parker, Edith Penman, Jane Peter- 
son, Alethea Hill Platt, Wm. Merritt 
Post, Edward ahr orrhaste i’, K. M. 
Rehn, Chauncy F. Rider, Alace 
Schille, Donna Schuster, Edith 
Schwobi, Andrew Schwartz, Elizabeth 
Schwartz, Miss E. M. Scott, Taber 
Sears, Mary Sellers, R. M. Shurtleff, 
Will Simmons, C. L. A. Smith, Flor- 
ence Snell, James Symington, Ray- 
mond Thayer, Ruel Crompton Tuttle, 
Edward C. Volkert, Hilda Ward, Wm. 
Whittemore, Cullen Yates, E. P. 
Brown and Chas. Gruppe. 
x «ok 

Gilbert White, an American mural 
fainter, who has just completed the 
largest piece of work of this kind ever 
done by an American, for a new pub- 
lic building in New Haven, makes the 
suggestion that each public building 
in the United States should be a link 
ina chain of cumulative art galleries. 
His idea is that these buildings, being 
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representative of civic pride of city, 
state or nation, should be truly rep- 
resentative of such ideas, and visitors 
to our principal cities would then find 
something that will in a small degree, 
take the place of the art galleries of 
Europe, most of which are supported 
by the government. 

“In other words, Sir “Vite ex- 
plains, “our buildings should be made 
representative. They should be 
something besides brick and mortar. 
If each city or state before construct- 
ing or decorating its new public 
buildings, or hanging the paintings, 
would inspect the buildings of other 
cities and formulate original and ar- 
tistic ideas, each one would form a 
link in this chain, and would make 
worthy a visit by tourists and visitors. 
At the present they are put together 
without regard to any form or system, 
and we frequently see the same idea 
represented in several buildings. The 
result is no charm of attraction for 
lovers of art, and they mean nothing 
except a place where public business 
may be transacted.” 

Mr. White, like many other success- 
ful American artists, does his work 
in Paris. He has come to the United 
States to place in position a group oi 
murals which are said to be the larg- 
est that have ever been placed in a 
public building in this country, and 
certainly the largest that have ever 
been painted by an American artist. 
Three of the four paintings have al- 
ready been placed in the new public 
building at New Haven, while the 
fourth, which has been signally hon. 
ored by being hung in the Paris Sa- 
lon, is to arrive within a fortnight. 

K oh 

“Our artists do not always find it 
necessary to go to Paris to win rec- 
ognition in the United States,” Mr. 
White declares, “but I find it more 
satisfactory to paint in Paris and 
bring my work to this country after- 
ward. My atelier is there, and I can 
take more time and do better work. It 
is not always pleasant to work for 
commissions. They think a painting 
cau he executed by rote or schedule, 
and when they are ready they cannot 
understand why the artist is not al- 
Ways ready. I have done many paint- 
ings for American public buildings, 
but they have all been done abroad. 
I should love to remain in my own 


| country, and at a future time I shall 


do so, but at present my own commis- 
sions are so important, and so many, 
that I can find greater satisfaction in 
painting in Paris than I could here.” 


This week a new novel by Margaret 
Hill McCarter in the series in which 


|'she has set out to tell the epic of 
| Kansas will have publication by A. C. 


McClurg & Co. It will be called 
“Winning the Wilderness,” and will 
deal with the heroic toils and tri- 
umphant achievements, the endurance 
and determination of the settlers who 
subdued the wind-swept plains of 
Kansas. This house will offer in its 
fall list also a new romance by Ran- 
dall Parrish dealing with the civil war 
period and the adventures, warlike 
and romantic. of a Confederate ser- 
geant of artillery when he goes into 
West Virginia on a perilous errand. 
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What a remarkable spectacle has 
been staged in the world of finance in 
the last week! Tensely dramatic as 
have been the days which have been 
passed, the system of this country 
has stood the test in a fashion prob- 
ably undreamed of by the most as- 
tute observers. At present writing 
the financial horizon has cleared to 
such an extent that it might almost 
be said that not a single threatening 
cloud is longer visible. The reopen- 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
is now predicted to be only a matter 
of a few days, and every other ex- 
change, in this country, at least, will 
follow the lead of the big markets. 
Certain innovations in the working 
system of the exchanges may be neces- 
sary, such as the temporary prohibi- 
tion of short selling, and confining 
operations to cash transactions, but 
the main consideration is the fact that 
the resumption of stock market activ- 
ities seems no longer a matter of the 
distant future, as it appeared early in 
the week. 

Effectiveness of the emergency pro- 
visions which have been introduced 
into the politico-monetary constitu- 
tion of the country, has been securely 
demonstrated. Confidence has been 
strengthened to an unexpected de- 
gree. The government and the banks 
have worked together hand in hand 
for the good of the nation, burying 
the hatchet which so frequently has 
been flourished by one side or the 
other since the present administra- 
tion entered into office. 

In local finance not the feast evi- 
dence of unsettlement over the war 
has been noticeable. Uncertainty 
was produced by the stupid statement 
that was made in one of the daily 
papers in confusing clearing house 
certificates with scrip. The latter, is- 
sued in the panic of 1907, naturally 
has a bad name, and the sentiment 
created by the report was momenta- 
rily uneasy. It was quickly learned, 
however, by the most timid that clear- 
ing house certificates differ niaterially 
from scrip, not being for general cir: 
culation, but only for use among 
banks, to facilitate large transactions. 
which became necessary as a result of 
the heavy load of securities which 
were dumped in the New York mar- 
ket by Europe. 

Urion Oil stock appears to be 
the only issue in danger of being se- 
riously affected by strife in foreign 
countries, although with a closed ex- 
change it is difficult accurately to de- 
termine the exact effects of the 
week's developments. From street 
quotations it seems however, that 
most of the issues have retained their 
positions satisfactorily, even includ- 
ing Union, all things considered. 
There is no reason why the treasury 
stock deal should be taken off the 
hoards altogether. The stability ot 
the British interests has been vouched 
for in a number of quarters 


Banks and Banking 


American Bankers Association, in 
its savings section, has organized a 
department for furthering a_ thrift 
plan. Carefully written articles have 
been sent to newspapers throughout 
the country, bringing before the peo- 
ple the need of economy, and point- 
ing out the manner in which thrift 
may be practiced. A hundred bank- 


'of individual transactions. 
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ers in a hundred cities of Wisconsin 
have requested articles on thrift to be 
sent them for publication in their lo- 
cal papers. The superintendent oi 
schools in a Wisconsin city has de- 
vised a plan whereby his pupils be- 
come depositors of moncy' earned 
through their own efforts. He has 
not only shown the advisability of 
saving, but has established an agency 
for finding employment for his pupils, 
he and a pupils doing all the work. 
The president of one of the large 
normal schools in the Badger State 
has agreed to map out a course pre- 
paring teachers to teach thrift. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Iondon Stock Exchange is closed, 
also the Paris bourse, and the bourses 
at Vienna, Budapest, Brussels, Am- 
sterdam and in St, Petersburg are ali 
closed tight, and trading at Berlin 
is suspended. The stock exchanges 
at Montreal and Toronto are closed. 
The New York Stock Exchange was 
the last to discontinue trading in se- 
curities. 


National Railways of Mexico has 
announced that interest for July 1 and 
September 30, 1904, on National Rail- 
ways of Mexico prior lien 414 per 
cent bonds, National Railroad of 
Mexico 4¥2s, Mexican Central prior- 
ity bonds and certain bonds of sub- 
sidiary companies will be met by the 
issuance of notes. This was done to 
meet previuos payments, owing to in- 
ability to raise cash during the rev- 
olution in Mexico. The notes will be 
secured by Mexican government 5 per 
cent bonds. 


Report of the United States Steel 
Corporation for the quarter ended 
June 30, was better than looked for, 
net earnings being $20,475,596, when 
about $18,500,000 had been the popu- 
lar estimate. There was a deficit of 
$5,159,239 after the payment of the 
dividend on the sreferred. The def- 
icit for the March quarter was $6,- 
289,664. For the first half of the year 
net earnings were $38,461,977, in com- 
parison with $75,646,614 a year ago. 
The surplus of the Steel Corporation 
now stands at $140,349,548. 


Dun’s Review says: Considerable 
irtegularity still characterizes reports 
from the leading centers, yet favor- 
able influences predominate and there 
is a tendency to enlarge the voltime 
Each day 
brings the agricultural products of the 
nation nearer maturity, and while 
complaints are heard of damage to the 
grain and cotton crops another pros- 
perous year on the farms 1s virtually 
assured. Enhancement of values in 
iron and steel is a reflex of better 
conditions in that trade, higrer 
ures being announced in severai lincs. 
Expansion in current operations is 
only moderate, but buyers are more 
disposed to anticipate future require- 
ments. 
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Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of 
“Jesus is Here” and “In His Steps,” 
recently sailed for Australasia, where 
he will make a two months’ lecture- 
tour in New Zealand and Australia. 
When he returns in November he will 
be one of a distinguished company 
to carry the crusade for prohibition 
into every state in the Union. 








NAME. 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W, Cor. Seventh and Spring 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


*“ Corner Fourth and Main 


A ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK In 


1s. E. Cor. Inird and Spring 





(ae BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


August 8, 1914 


OFFICERS. 


J's M. “ELLIOTT, President, 

Ww. T S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus & Prof- 
its, $2,502,664; Deposits, $20,000,000, 


1. W. HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500.000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
H. RAMBOZ, Cashier, 
Capital, 312,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 








J. BE. FISHBURN, President 
H. 8S. McKEE, Cashier. 
Capltal, $500,000.00. Surplus and 
Undivided Profita, $200,000. 





(CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
~“S,. W. Cor. Third and Main 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


“Overworking” Cry Answered 


In their determination to force a 
universal eight hour law upon Calli- 
fornia, proponents of the measure 
have circulated industriously the 
statement that a vast majority of 
workers on farms exist as_ slaves, 
drudging unnumbered hours under 
the most trying conditions, says the 
San Francisco News Letter. But the 
report of the California State Labor 
Bureau disproves this statement and 
shows clearly that conditions of la- 
bor in California are more nearly 
ideal than anywhere in the civilized 
world. The bureau investigated the 
hours of labor of 135,154 male wage 
workers and found their average em- 
ployment to be as follows: 1,675 or 
1.5 per cent worked 12 hours, 950 of 
0.9 per cent worked 11 hours, 18,115 

or 16.8 per cent worked 10 hours, 46,- 
627 or 43.2 per cent worked 9 hrs. 39,- 
532 or 36.6 per cent worked 8 hours, 
1051 or 1.0 per cent worked less than 
8 hours. 

“That report should effectually dis- 
prove the absurd statements made by 
proponents of the Universal Eight 
Hour Law that California labor is 
overworked,” said Arthur Dunn, sec- 
retary and manager of the Farmers’ 
Protective League at Sacramento. 
“Tf California workingmen were be- 
ing mistreated the fact would not be 
overlooked in official reports.” 

Secretary Dunn announced that or- 
ganizations had been effected in tweti- 
ty counties to defeat the Universal 
Eight Hour Law and the local organ- 
izations have aggregate membership 
of many thousands. In the country 
districts the educational campaign is 
well under way. 

“It is necessary to arrange for the 
commencement of the campaign in 
the large centers,’ said Dunn. “We 
find that the total registration in three 
counties—Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Alameda—is within 2,500 votes of 
a clear majority of the entire vote in 
the state. It is the city dweller we 
must convince—and hence our ef- 
forts will be centered around the more 
populous districts.” 


According to an entry in the re- 
centl Saar surnal” of Emer- 
son, the Concord philosopher believed 
Seventy years ago that “all Mexico 
must eventually belong to the great 
English-speaking race.” 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. 8. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. A 


July 10, 1914. 

Non-coal. 03756 

NOTICE is hereby given that Guil- 
lermo Bojorquez, of Palma, California, 
who, on January 8, 1906, made home- 
stead entry No. 10979 Serial, No. 03756, 
for Lots 1, 2,4, ange, Section 19, Town- 
ship 1 &., Range 16 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed. notice of intention to make 
final five-year Proof, to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
Los Angeles, California, at 9:00 a. m., 
on the 17th day of August, 1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Frank 
Fernandez, of R. F. D. No. 7, Box 578, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; N. S. Guzman, of 


A, J. WATERS, President. 

KE. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,600,000. Surplus and 
Profits, $700,000. 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. 8. HEATON, Cashier. 

Capital, $300,000. Surplus 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


and 


Palma, California; Dolores Trujillo, of 
Topango, California; FEF. P. Bojorquez. 
of Palma, California. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
(Aug. 15) 


NOTICH TO CREDITORS 


Estate of Hugh Montgomery Cowper, 
deceased. Notice is hereby given by 
the undersigned Margaret Cowper, Ex- 
ecuttix of the Estate of Hugh Mont- 
gomery Cowper, deceased, to the Credi- 
tors of, and all persons having claims 
against the said deceased, to exhibit 
the same with the necessary vouchers, 
within ten months after the first pub- 
lication of this notice to the said 
Executrix at the office of her attorney, 
John Beardsley at Rooms 336 to 339 
Title Insurance Building, northeast cor- 
ner of Fifth and Spring Streets, City of 
Los Angeles, in the County of Los An- 
geles, State of California. 

Dated this 27th day of July A. D., 


1914. 
MARGARET COWPER, 

Executrix of the Estate of Hugh Mont- 

gomery Cowper, Deceased. 
JOHN BEARDSLEY 

336-339 Title Ins. "Bldg 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Attorney for Executrix. (Aug. 22) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTEIRIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
wune 19, 1914. 

Non-coal. 0211388 

NOTICE is hereby given that Harry 
Aaron Scott, whose post-office address 
is 323 E. 5th Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the llth day of Decem- 
ber, 1913, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 021188, to 
purchase the SW%4% NEY, Section 13, 
Township 1 8., Range 17 W., B. Meri- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts ainendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated 
at $50.00 and the land $50.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the sth day of September, 1914, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. 8. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, Calif., at 11:00 
A, M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate a 
contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 
£re 3} FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


July 15, 1914. 

Non-Coal. 022926 

NOTICE is hereby given that Jerome 
EK. Stowell, whose post-office address is 
248 S. Olive St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 11th day of March, 1914, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, no. 022926, to purchase the 
NEY NW4, N% NEY, SWH NEY, 
Section 25, Township 1 8. Range 18 
W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone there- 
on have been appraised, at $400.00, the 
stone estimated at $200.00 and the land 
$200.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the Ist 
day of October, 1914, before the Regis- 
ter and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, Calif., at 10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry 

FRANK BUREN, 
[Sept. 19] 








Register, 





$25.00 


LAKE TAHOE 
and “Back” 


$5.00 SIDE TRIP 
from Truckee — 
Stopovers allowed 
on all rail and 
Pullman tickets 
through Truckee. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
212 West Seventh Street 


—Phones— 
Home 10171—Main 8322 


Station, Fifth and Central Av. 


From Southern California Points 


West of and including Redlands 


ON SALE 
DAILY UNTIL OCTOBER 15 


Return Limit 
October 31, 1914 


Stopovers at Santa Barbara, Paso 
Robles, Hot Springs, Del Monte 
Junction, Santa Cruz, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Merced, Stockton, 
Sacramento, Auburn and points 
East. 


An Ideal Resort Where You Can Find 
Anything from “Roughing It” to 
Luxury. 


Camps and Hotels Advantageously 
Situated All Around the Lake. 


Fine Trout Fishing, Boating, Tramp- 
ing, Mountain Climbing, Hunting. 


There is no better place to spend 
your vacation, whether it be days, 
weeks or months. The altitude, 
clear, bracing mountain air and 
exercise, will give you an appe- 
tite and make you sleep and you 
will return to your work with 100 
per cent efficiency. 


bee Y 
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ew York/| - 
Chicago - 12.50 
i 60.00 


Omaha |b - 60.00 


4 


oP 75.70 


Ninety days return limit. 


\ Not to exceed Oct. 31, 1914. 


6108.50 


FOR SAL 


Well improved, forty-acre ranch 


in limits of El Centro. 


Two 


houses on property which is all 
in alfalfa, fruit and flowers. Fully 
covered by water stock. Cement 
pool and pump for drinking water. 


Ready for Subdivision 
Price $25,000 


Address: Box W, Graphic Office, 
114 East Fourth Street, Los 


Angeles, Cal. 


— 


Children’s 
Bank 


Accounts 


Children’s bank accounts can be 
opened at the SECURITY in 
either of two ways. 


—in the name of the child alone, 
or in the name of the child “by” 
the parent. 


By the latter method, the par- 
ent controls the withdrawals. 


In either case, the child can 
make deposits, and thus early 
acquire habits of thrift and econ- 
omy. Deposits may be made 
in any amount from $1.00 up. 


GURITYTRUsT 
<= SAVINGS BAN K. 
Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 
Resources $46,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


are now in order and your at- 
tention is invited to the greatly 
reduced round trip fares to 


EASTERN CITIES 


including many from Salt Lake 
City to the Atlantic coast. 
Good going on certain days in 
August and September, and for 
return until October 3ist. Then 
there are the Wonderlands 


YELLOWSTONE AND 
GLACIER PARKS 

which you should visit. Ask for 
a booklet about them, and full 
informaation at 601 So. Spring 


St., Los Angeles, or any other 
office of the 


Salt Lake Route 





Suits, For the Second Cotton Goods 


Coats and Dresses 


half price 


Half price, nearly 
half and less. 


Millinery 
A wonderjul group- 


ing at extraordinarily 
low prices. 


Corsets 

$5.00 and $6.00 
Tvy Corsets at $2.50. 
Lingerie 

Most beautiful gar- 


ments at almost in- 
credibly low prices. 


Watsts 


Styles that are per- 
fectly lovely at a 
fraction of worth. 


Men’s Wear 


at very low prices--- 


I st floor 


Week of 
Bullock's 
8th Clearance 


---L here will be hundreds 
and hundreds of extraordi- 


nary economies put forward 
all over the store--- 


--Half prices, Less than 
Half prices, nearly 
Half prices reign 


supreme on 


Merchandise of Quality 


“Quality--Value and 
Service’ are the 
watchwords for the 
“One Sale of the Year” 
the sale known for its 
splendid character and 

| individuality. 


form one of the most 
important detach- 
ments of clearance, 
great values here. 


Juniors and 


Children’s Wear 


are bringing throngs 


1 of buyers to the 4th 


floor. 

£ 5 
Women’s 
Footwear 


in the great “once-a- 
year sale at $2.45 
and $3.45, I st floor. 


Neckwear, Stock- 
ings, Gloves, Ribbons 
and other wear for 
Womens 

Furniture, Rugs, 
Draperies. 

No matter what you 


need, buy it at 
Bullock’s now. 





